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Edmonton Courts and Lawyers in 
Territorial Times 


By 
COL. F. C. JAMIESON, V.D., Q.C. 


I wish to outline something of the 
Edmonton lawyers who were here when 
the railway came in 1891, and those who 
came before the end of the territorial 
days on September lst, 1905. 

An attempt to trace in detail the 
development of the machinery for ad- 
ministration of law and order in the 
territories would be out of place in such 
a short article, but I may remind you that 
the enforcement of law by the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, came to an 
end on July 15, 1870. Very little was 
done until the Mounted Police arrived at 
Fort Macleod and Edmonton late in 1874. 

The first version of the North West 
Territories Act was passed by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1870, but the 
first appointments of members of the 
North West Council were made three 
years later. These included men who 
were afterwards well known, such as 
Lord Strathcona, Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir John Schultz, and Chief Justice Sir 
Joseph Dubuc. 

J. E. A. Macleod, Q.C. of Calgary, has 
given me a copy of the minutes of the 
North West Council, held in Winnipeg, 
on September 18, 1873. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“A committee consisting of the Honour- 
cble Messrs. Hamilton and Bannatyne 
ond Mr. Urquhart, the Clerk of the Coun- 
cil, was appointed with directions to see 
that all Acts of Council, etc., shall be 
published in the English, French and 
Cree Languages.” 

I have not been able to find any such 
Acts published in either the French or 
Cree language. 

In 1876, the first Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Territories, Hon. David Laird, had 
to take up residence at Swan River, 
Manitoba, near but not actually within 
the territories, until suitable buildings 
were built for him at Battleford, which 
had been chosen as the capital. 


Thereafter followed frequent amend- 
ments to the North West Territories Act, 
and an annual out-put of ordinances. 
Early ordinances provided that wild buf- 
falo under two years of age were not 
to be killed. In another, the construction 
of chimneys was carefully regulated. 

Stipendiary magistrates were ap- 
pointed. Their powers were similar to 
those of judges of superior courts. I may 
mention that during the trial of Louis 
Riel for treason in 1885, before Col. 
Hugh Richardson, stipendiary magi- 
strate, he was accompanied on the bench 
by a justice of the peace. 


The next step was the grouping of 
the stipendiary magistrates into the High 
Court of Justice of the North West Terri- 
tories, of which they became judges. 
Shortly thereafter, the court was re- 
named as the Supreme Court of the 
North West Territories. 


This was the only court for the 
remainder of territorial times and 
for two years after; later its name 
was changed to the Supreme Court 
of Alberta, and we lawyers ceased 
to be called advocates, and were re- 
named barristers and solicitors, an 
unwelcome change of name for most 
of us. 


The Judicial District of Saskatchewan, 
ef which Edmonton was the centre, com- 
prised all of the territories between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Provisional 
District of Kewatin, and from the Red 
Deer and South Saskatchewan Rivers to 
the North Pole. Justices of the peace 
were appointed and given copies of the 
Criminal Code and were left to find the 
way through the cases before them as 
best they could. One story is that one 
of these gentlemen had before him a man 
accused of stealing a flat-bottomed boat 
from a slough near a sawmill. The evi- 
dence was clear, but the J.P. could find 


Col. F. C, Jamieson, a pioneer Albertan, gave this address before the Historical Society of Alberta at Edmonton, 
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The Bench, Bar and Legal Officers of Edmonton are seen on Nov. 3, 1891. 


Left to right, front row: 


Antonio Prince and Hedley C. Taylor. Middle row: John C. F. Bown, N. D. Beck, Mr. Justice Rouleau, 
Mr. Strachan and C. L. Shaw. Back row: Alex Taylor, J. V. Kildahl, Sheriff W. Robertson Scott, 
Pat McNamara. and S. S. Taylor. 


no crime in the book, except ‘Piracy on 
the High Seas,”’ so he convicted the thief 
of ‘Piracy on the High Seas,”’ and let 
him go at large until he wrote Attorney 
General Haultain, at Regina. The reply 
was that the J.P. had better change the 
conviction to that of stealing a chattel 
worth less than twenty-five dollars, and 
give him a small fine. 

Another story told by the late Fred 
Morrison—a well known district court 
judge—was that a leading man in one 
of the halfbreed settlements who had 
been appointed a justice of the peace 
had before him a serious dispute about 
sleigh-dogs between some members of 
the settlement and the band of Indians 
at the other end of the large lake. Both 
sides came to the J.P.’s house. The J.P. 
sat in his kitchen while scores of 
speeches were made by both sides in 
Cree. This went on for the whole week. 
On Saturday night, the Justice an- 
nounced that he would read the books 
and consider the case thoroughly, and 
render judgment on Monday morning. 

On Monday morning the Justice took 
his seat and gave a long review of what 
each side had said. He then stated 


that he had carefully read the book; 
in fact, he had read it all again that 
morning, and his decision was “There is 
no law for dogs at this end of the lake.” 

When the Legislative Assembly had 
become a wholly elective body, a 
southern Alberta advocate, F. W. G. 
Haultain (afterwards Chief Justice Sir 
Frederick Haultain) became the first 
premier of the territories, and a system 
of quasi-party government grew up. An- 
other Alberta advocate, R. B. Bennett, 
later Prime Minister of Canada, was 
leader of the opposition for a time, but 
party lines were not drawn as in federal 
affairs. One was either for Haultain as 
most voters were, or mildly against him 
as some were. 

I now introduce Mr. Justice Rouleau 
and the Edmonton advocates and court 
officials who were here when the rail- 
way arrived at the south side in 1891. 
These were the real pioneers. 

A photograph from the Ernest Brown 
-ollection shows Mr. Justice Rouleau in 
his gown at centre. He had been an 
advocate of the Province of Quebec who 
came west and was appointed a member 
of the high court of the North West Ter- 
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ritories, the name of which was later 
changed to the Supreme Court of the 
North West Territories. 


As a Stipendiary Magistrate, he was 
on duty at Battleford, then the capital, 
when the North-West Rebellion of 1885 
sroke out. He was living in one of the 
group of good houses built for the use 
of the Territorial Government. A band 
of rebel Indians invaded his house, chop- 
ped up his piano and furniture and 
chased him across the prairie to the shel- 
ter of the Mounted Police barracks. Later 
it was his duty to order eleven rebel 


Indians to be hanged in a row at Battle- 
ford. 


Mr. Justice Rouleau later resided at 
Calgary. He and Mr. Justice Scott, who 
resided at Fort Macleod, were the two 
judges who usually held court at Edmon- 
ton, so they can be called Edmonton 
judges. When the big yellow bus hauled 
by Ernie Grierson’s dashing four-horse 
team arrived at the Alberta Hotel with 
a large tin bath tub hanging on the side, 
the citizens knew that Mr. Justice Scott 
had arrived. There were no bath-rooms 
in Edmonton in those days. 


An early case of public interest in 
Edmonton concerned a trail from where 
the south-west corner of the Macdonald 
Hotel now stands, diagonally across to 
the old Bulletin Building. This trail and 
the ground beside it was used as an out 
span by farmers and was often called the 
market. 


The case was an attempt by the Town 
of Edmonton to establish its ownership. 
The Town claimed it was an “Old Trail” 
and was not included in David Mc- 
Dougall’s patent for his homestead— 
River Lot 8, of the Edmonton Settlement. 
At the trial, the decision was against the 
town, but on appeal, the Supreme Court 
of the North West Territories en banc 
awarded the trail to the town, but on 
a further appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, the trail was again taken 
away from the town on the ground that 
it was not an “Old Trail.” 


In the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Rouleau in the 
Court en banc was quoted. He had re- 
ferred specially to the evidence of Ken- 
neth Macdonald, a very old timer who 
had testified at the trial that the trail 
was merely a new one when he first saw 
the place in 1852, over a hundred years 
ago. 


It was held in the end that the real 
trail from Fort Pitt crossed the ‘head- 
waters” of Rat Creek, and came south 
past where the court house and the post 
office now stand. 

In another case the town sought to 
compel John Brown and Duncan Steele 
Currie to pull back their store from 
where it projected out to the middle of 
Jasper Avenue east of the Alberta Hotel. 
This case also went to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, where the town won out. 

In the photograph the judge is not 
wearing the bands that judges and 
lawyers wear nowadays, but wears a 
small white bow tie. Such ties were 
worn in court by judges and advocates. 

A famous murder trial in 1896, before 
Mr. Justice Rouleau, was the Kamakowe- 
gat case. I was in the office of Sidney 
S. Taylor, counsel for the accused and 
had a chance to observe. All of the 
evidence had to be translated from 
Stoney into Cree, and from Cree into 
English and back again. Also there were 
no court reporters, and Mr. Justice Rou- 
leau had to write everything down. Mr. 
Steimhauer was one of the interpreters. 

The trial lasted two weeks. In the 
end Kamakowegat and Charlie Joachim 
were convicted of manslaughter, and 
sent to Stony Mountain Penitentiary. The 
case was notable for the wonderful track- 
ing done by some Indians across the 
prairie, through the brush, and out to 
deep water in a lake where the body 
had been weighted down. 

It was Sidney S. Taylor, O.C., who is 
seen in the photograph standing at the 
back next to the bearded row, in whose 
office I was a student. He was a New 
Brunswick lawyer, one of the youngest 
Queen's Counsel in Canada. He was a 
hard worker, alert, strong, able and 
courageous. He was known as “S.S.” 
and was engaged in all the more im- 
portant cases. The lure of the “Kootenay 
rush” was then strong, and Taylor sold 
his buildings and moved to Nelson, B.C., 
in 1897, and later to Vancouver, where 
he had one of the leading practices until 
his health forced him to retire. He died 
some years ago in California. 

On the Judge’s left is seated N. D. 
Beck, Q.C., an Ontario lawyer who came 
west to Winnipeg, then to Calgary, and 
then to Edmonton. He was appointed 
crown prosecutor, and was solicitor for 
the town and later the city. He was 
engaged in many of the principal cases 
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and was for many years a judge of the 
Supreme Court. Note the full beard, 
which first dwindled to a mustache, and 
later disappeared. He was a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Alberta for many 
years and was held in great respect as 
a man and judge. 

Next to S. S. Taylor in the back row 
is Pat McNamara, who hdd been with 
Beck in Calgary and, for a time, in Ed- 
monton. He soon opened his own office. 
Pat was a clever, good looking, popular 
young man, who was a first class hockey 
player. At a later date he became 
Registrar of Land Titles. His brother 
Dan was a very efficient Deputy Regis- 
trar for many years, and was admitted 
to the Law Society. 

Isaac Sidney Cowan, an Ontario 
lawyer, was in Pat's office for some time, 
and later became police magistrate, a 
position he occupied for several years. 
After retirement he lived in Victoria. 

On the Judge's right is Strachan, an 
experienced Toronto lawyer, who was in 
Edmonton for a couple of years only and 
returned to Toronto. 

Next to Strachan is Charles Lewis 
Shaw, more of a writer than a lawyer. 
He wrote many enthusiastic stories of 
early days in Edmonton and spent the 
evenings before the huge fireplace in 
Donald Ross’s Hotel. Shaw had served 
in the “Canadian Voyageurs,” a unit 
sent to Egypt to handle the boats in the 
cataracts of the Nile during the British 
expedition for the relief of General Gor- 
don. He complained of the “petiy 
drudgery” of a law practice in a frontier 
town like Edmonton, but was always 
ready to run up to 116th Street to help 
Canon Newton at All Saints’ Church. 

Billy Griesbach and I visited him in 
1900 in Lord Roberts’ great camp at 
Bloemfontain during the Boer War. Billy 
asked if it was true that when Shaw 
got a bit “tight’’ he used to get a shovel 
and go down to Fort Edmonton and dig 
for the kegs of liquor said to have been 
buried there long ago. Shaw said, ‘Yes, 
of course it’s true, I’m sure the liquor 
is there. When you fellows go home, 
go down and find it. The liquor will be 
good by this time.” 

Next to Beck is John C. F. Bown, also 
with a beard, which disappeared in due 
course. He was the leading counsel in 
many of the criminal cases in the early 
days and was regarded as a genius in 
knowing when to ask a question in cross 


examination, and when to leave it alone. 
He was a very able lawyer, and was 
for many years solicitor for the town, 
and later for the City of Edmonton. 

In front at left is Antonio Prince, whose 
office was in St. Albert, where his prac- 
tice was mostly in French. He was popu- 
lar and was regarded as a clever man. 
He gave up practice and became a mem- 
ber of the staff of his father-in-law, 
George Roy, a former Winnipeg lawyer, 
then Registrar of Land Titles for the 
North Alberta Land Registration District. 

Another “non practising’ lawyer was 
Thomas Spence, who was an assistant 
to George Roy. He was known for his 
efforts to found a republic at Portage La 
Prairie during the first Riel Rebellion in 
1870. 

To the right of Mr. Prince is Hedley 
Clarence Taylor, later a judge of the 
District Court, greatly respected and 
liked throughout the whole of northern 
Alberta. He was acousin of S. S. Taylor, 
with whom he had been in partnership 
for a number of years. 

On Mr. Justice Rouleau’s left at the 
back in the row of “big beards”’ the tall 
man is Sheriff W. Scott Robertson. He 
was Edmonton distributor for a whole- 
sale grocery house, and his sheriff's 
duties did not take much of his time in 
the early days. His large ‘Robertson 
Hall” was built in 1893 and was rented 
by the authorities for use as a court room 
during visits of the judges. There was 
no real court house in those days. In 
1901 a permanent office, a room for the 
judge, a small library and a court room 
were acquired in the new Sanderson 
Block which has since been demolished 
to make way for the Macdonald Hotel 
parking area. On the sheriff's left, sport- 
ing the splendid beard, is J. V. Kildahl, 
another non-practising lawyer, who had 
practised in Ireland, but was employed 
by the Dominion Land Office in Edmon- 
ton and spent much of the time at Tofield. 

On Kildahl's left is Alex Taylor, Clerk 
of the Court, who was also postmaster 
of Edmonton. The court files were kept 
in his private room in the post office. 
He was an efficient and obliging Clerk 
of the Court, and remained in office for 
many years when better quarters were 
provided. 

As to other lawyers who started prac- 
tice here after the railway was com- 
pleted, and before the end of the last 
century, there was Harry H. Robertson, 
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a son of the sheriff, who finished his 
examinations and opened an office in 
1895. In later years he was head of a 
large firm, and was the leading criminal 
lawyer of the Edmonton bar for several 
years. 

Edward Corrigan Emery came here 
from London, Ontario, and joined N. D. 
Beck. This firm had and still has, a 
leading practice in Edmonton. Younger 
men including Judge Lucien Dubuc, and 
later A. E. Popple, editor of Snow’s 
criminal code and many other legal pub- 
lications, was in this firm for a few years. 
Mr. Justice Ford joined this firm after the 
Inauguration of the province. 

Alexander Cameron Rutherford, who 
had been a member of the Ottawa firm 
of Hodgins, Kidd and Rutherford, came to 
the south side and opened his office in 
1895. I went into his office as a student 
the following year. Mr. Rutherford had 
been a brilliant student at McGill dur- 
ing his arts and law courses. 

As the first premier of the 
province during the period when its 
institutions, including our great 
university, were formed, he is 
entitled to the respect and gratitude 
of all Albertans. 

Charles M. Woodworth, from New 
Brunswick, started practice early in the 
nineties, and also bought a farm in the 
Sturgeon district. He was a clever, but 
untidy, man. One never quite knew how 
he would be dressed when he appeared 
in court. He went away with the 
“Kootenay rush” in 1897 to Rossland and 
then on to the Yukon. On one occasion 
there he appeared with his gown thrown 
over a most gorgeous suit, a veritable 
“Joseph's coat of many colors.” Mr. 
Justice Dugas took off his pince-nez, and 
said ‘In this frontier mining camp, one 
would not be surprised to see a gentle- 
man of the bar appear at court in mack- 
inaw and cowhide shoe-pack; but as for 
my friend Woodworth there eet is not a 
ccostume—eet is a plumage.” 

William Short came up from Calgary 
in 1895 and opened his office in the old 
John Cameron store building. He was 
a genial, popular but forceful man. He 
was mayor of Edmonton for several years 
and was largely responsible for the 
establishment and development of the 
power plant in its present location. 

Charles Wilson Cross arrived from 
Ontario in 1897 and opened an office. 
Success as counsel for the accused in 


early murder cases quickly developed his 
reputation. Cross was joined by a part- 
ner, James Dunne, a Dalhousie graduate, 
from New Brunswick. He was a well- 
dressed young man who never seemed 
to be in a hurry. He soon went away, 
and, the next we heard of him, was as 
the immensely wealthy Sir James Dunne, 
Bart., of London, England. 

Cross, who had been one of the best 
lacrosse players in Ontario, started the 
game here in 1900. There were only 
Edmonton and Strathcona teams, and the 
games were as rough and tough as only 
lacrosse could be. 

After Dunne went away the firm of 
Short & Cross was founded. 

On the inauguration of the province, 
Cross became the first Attorney-General 
of Alberta, and was a Provincial cabinet 
minister for a dozen years. 

Frederic Villeneuve came here from 
Montreal and opened an office. He was 
elected as member for St. Albert in the 
Territorial House for one term, and then 
went back to Montreal. The village of 
Villeneuve, near St. Albert, was named 
in his honour. 

Charles de Wolfe MacDonald came 
here from Halifax in 1897. The name 
de Wolfe was an invitation to the youth 
of the town to call him ‘“Coyote’’ Mac- 
Donald. He was a remarkable linguist. 
It was said that he had boarded a Nor- 
wegian ship in Halifax harbour and lived 
with the crew. At the end of a week 
he could speak and write the Norwegian 
language. After his arrival here, he 
learned the Ruthenian language. He 
needed this in the famous ‘Church case,”’ 
a struggle between two sections of the 
Ruthenian settlers. This litigation was 
protracted and was sometimes referred 
to on the street as a law-suit “between 
the Queen and the Pope.” 

“Coyote” MacDonald was Crown 
Prosecutor succeeding Beck. His wife, 
who had a wide circle of friends here, 
went down in the “Athenia” at the out- 
break of the Second World War. 

The last to start practice in the old 
century were John R. Boyle and myself; 
we passed our final examinations at the 
same time. Boyle joined Hedley Clarence 
Taylor, and opened a branch office on 
the south side. I joined Alexander 
Cameron Rutherford there in July, 1899. 
Boyle and I had been students together 
in the old Taylor office, and found our- 
selves in competing offices in Strathcona. 
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After my return from the South African 
War, in 1901, I resumed my place in 
Rutherford & Jamieson. Boyle had moved 
to Edmonton to the main Taylor office. 
Boyle went into politics and later was a 
minister in the Provincial Government 
until the “landslide’’ of the elections 
brought in the United Farmers of Alberta 
in 1921. Later Boyle became a judge 
of the Supreme Court. 

Just a word about the lawyers who 
came after the turn of the present 
century. The rains had come back and 
the population increased rapidly as the 
million new people came into prairie 
Canada during the decade following 
1901. 

Of the lawyers who commenced prac- 
tice in Edmonton at that time the first 
was Billy Griesbach, who opened an 
office on his return from the Boer War. 
He was very popular with the young 
men, and was very active in sports of 
many kinds, being the champion bicycle 
rider. He was in the volunteer fire 
brigade. He soon became mayor of Ed- 
monton while his subsequent career was 
chiefly that of a politician, and an officer 
of the Canadian Military Forces. He be- 
came Major-General, the Hon. W. A. 
Griesbach, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., V.D., 
Inspector-General for Western Canada in 
the Second World War 

Next is Sam Dickson, Q.C., who 
moved to Edmonton from “the Fort” 
and is still carrying on an excellent 
practice here with his son. He is 
held in high regard as a member 
of the Edmonton Bar. Sam Dickson 
is an active and very helpful mem- 
ber of the Historical Society of 

Alberta. 

Capt. M. E. O’Brien, an Irish lawyer, 
who had seen much of the world in con- 
sulates and embassies in many countries, 
came here with Major Helpman’s party, 
bound for the Yukon in 1897. The party 
was camped near where the Provincial 
Government buildings now stand. Their 
party included many army officers, re- 
tired or on leave. Capt. O’Brien had 
a quarrel with the major one morning; 
he took an axe and threatened the major. 
In due course O’Brien was brought before 
Inspector Snyder, commanding the Ed- 
monton detachment of the North-West 
Mounted Police. E. C. Emery was either 
prosecuting or defending counsel. At 
the end of the hearing, the captain was 
fined five dollars, and ordered to get out 


of town. He merely went over to the south 
side which was not then part of the town, 
and resided in the large hotel. Capt. 
O'Brien not long after, started practice 
as an advocate in Wetaskiwin. 

Biggar and Ewing were two of Short’s 
early partners, who joined him in the 
early nineteen hundreds. These were, 
Oliver Mowatt Biggar, a brilliant young 
Ontario lawyer, who very soon was 
engaged as counsel in a large percent- 
age of Edmonton cases. He became 
judge advocate general at Ottawa dur- 
ing the first war, and on giving up that 
appointment continued in Ottawa with 
a large practice there as counsel 
specializing in patent cases. 

Albert Freeman Ewing, an able man 
and excellent lawyer, early went into 
politics, and was at one time the Conser- 
vative leader in the provincial house and 
later for many years a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta. 

The next firm of young lawyers to ap- 
pear here were Kennedy and Hyndman. 
Kennedy came from Montreal and Hynd- 
man from Prince Edward Island, but had 
practiced in Brandon. Herbert Dawson, 
an able and experienced lawyer, came 
from Windsor, and soon the firm of Bown 
Dawson Kennedy & Hyndman was form- 
ed. Members of this firm separated as 
Bown became the full time city solicitor, 
and Dawson became Registrar of Land 
Titles. Jack Kennedy went to Vancouver. 
He was killed during the First World 
War. James Duncan Hyndman estab- 
lished the firm of Hyndman Milner & 
Matheson. Hyndman was active in poli- 
tics, but did not succeed in being elecied. 
He was early appointed a judge of the 
Supreme Court, and later became head of 
the Pensions Appeal Board. He is now 
living in retirement in Ottawa. 

The late James E. Walbridge came 
from Bellville, and became one of Ed- 
monton’s leading lawyers. He developed 
a large firm, still carrying on a leading 
practice here. One of its recent mem- 
bers was the Mr. Justice Ernest Wilson. 

On the south side, there appeared in 
1903 Nelson Darius Mills and George 
Francis Downes. The former, an active 
and able practitioner, was mayor of 
Strathcona for several years. He built 
the Mills Block on Whyte Avenue. Later 
he retired to his excellent dairy farm in 
Clover Bar. George Downes soon be- 
came secretary-treasurer of the City of 
Strathcona, and after amalgamation was 


police magistrate for the south side, as 

well as carrying on his practice there. 
John R. Lavell, who had practiced in 

Ontario, has been a member of the Do- 


minion Parliament. He had come to farm 
in the vicinity of Strathcona on account 
of his health, but started a practice on 
the south side just before the establish- 
ment of the province. 

John Gaddis Tipton, who had been a 
judge at Omaha, Nebraska, came to 
Alberta to engage in operating dredges 
for gold and black sand on the Saskatch- 
ewan River. He was later admitted to 
the Law Society, but his activity was 
chiefly in connection with a very active 
real estate business which he carried on 
in partnership with his sons. Judge Tip- 
ton was very popular and served some 
years as an alderman. Paddy Nolan 
never had an office in Edmonton, but 
was often counsel here, and in other 
nearby centres in criminal cases, and 
other cases concerning livestock. In 
such cases, a lawyer had to know all 
about horses, especially colours ranging 
from black through various shades of 
grey, chestnut, roan, buckskin, palomino, 
and colours with Mexican names. He 
had also to know about brands and 
branding irons, running irons, ear splits 
and hoof brands, and so on. Almost 
anyone could tell the age of a horse by 
looking at its teeth, up to six years of age, 
but after that one had to be an expert. 

I recall being at court at Red Deer in 
connection with a “horse’’ case. Mr. 
Justice Scott (later Chief Justice Scott) 
presided, and Mr. Nolan was counsel in 
the case which involved many horses and 
much evidence. There were a number of 
stockmen in the sample room of the hotel 
which was used as a court room. It was 
separated from the bar by only a one- 
inch board partition. The bar was full 
of men. Mr. Justice Scott was taking 
down the evidence in his beautiful hand- 
writing. The loud talking and laughing 
in the bar made it difficult for him to 
hear the witnesses. Finally he said: ‘Will 


one of you gentlemen go in and ask those 
men to make less noise so that I can hear 
the witnesses.” A big fellow went out, 
and in a minute we heard a loud shout 
from him in the bar: “Hi there, you 
devils make less noise. Judge says he is 
going to raise hell with you if you don't.” 
The judge smiled at the form his message 
took, but went on writing. 

Then Paddy Nolan called a pic- 
turesque old veterinary surgeon with a 
vast beard to give evidence as to changes 
in the size and appearance of brands if 
placed on the shoulder of a young horse. 
The witness gave very technical answers 
with Latin names of muscles and referred 
to a shoulder muscle which he called 
“postea spinatus.” ‘“ Wait a minute.” said 
the judge, “what's that?’ Nolan said, 
“*Postea spinatus, my lord. It is much 
the same as ‘postum cereal’ only worse.” 

Territorial times ended September 1, 
1905, when the new era was welcomed 
here on the Donald Ross flats in Edmon- 
ton, by a great gathering of Albertans, 
who witnessed the installation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and the first pre- 
mier. . This was recently delightfully por- 
trayed in Elsie Park Gowan’'s pageant, 
“Who Builds a City.” 

Old timers will recall other events of 
‘at day—the inspection and review of 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police, 
organized for the occasion in three 
squadrons, and a four-gun battery, when 
they walked, trotted and galloped past 
the governor-general with remarkable 
precision under command of Commis- 
sioner Perry, with Superintendent Prim- 
rose leading the first squadron, and 
finishing with an advance in review or- 
der at the gallop. There was the great 
gathering from far and near; the proces- 
sion of bands and organizations through 
the streets; the provincial polo tourna- 
ment when Calgary defeated Edmonton, 
Alix and Cochrane; dancing in the groves 
on outdoor platforms; Indian danceg on 
Jasper Avenue; and at the end of the day, 
the inaugural ball, in the Thistle Rink. 


UNPALATABLE 


“Indian dogs are becoming a nuisance in town. 
and Andy Grogan was attacked by two late the same evening. 


since.” 


One bit W. Gladstone the other day 
Some of the dogs have died 


—Fort Mac Gazette, Nov. 14, 1882. 
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Donald Graham's Narrative of 1872-73 


Edited by HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


Donald Graham’s account of a buffalo hunting expedition into central Alberta in 
1872 - 73 and his colorful descriptions of life on the plains is an important document in western 
Canadian history. Besides telling of his experiences, Graham adds considerably to existing 
information concerning the whiskey forts, wolfing, and other important factors at a time when 
only scanty records were kept and few preserved. 

Donald Graham is one of the many pioneers whose exploits should have long since 
been given a prominent place in western history. Born in Scotland on April 23, 1848, he 
emigrated to Ontario as a youth, and came west as a boatman with the Wolseley expedition 
in the Red River Rebellion of 1870. After spending two years in Manitoba he travelled by 
Red River cart to Fort Edmonton where this narrative begins. After buffalo hunting in central 
Alberta, he wintered at the present site of Calgary in 1872-73. In the spring of 1873 he 
participated in the so-called “Cypress Hills Massacre” and arrived at Fort Benton, Montana, 
later in the year. Ie then drifted westward to Kalama, Oregon, and Tacoma, Washington. 
From there he went to New Westminster, B.C., and into the interior in 1875. He worked on 
a survey party in the Yellowhead Pass from 1875 to 1877 before settling in the Okanagan 
Valley. 

In the passing years, he was reeve of Spallumcheen municipality, M.L.A. from 1894 
to 1898, and president of the Armstrong board of trade. He retired to Edmonton where he 
died on March 24, 1944, in his 96th year. 

During his retirement, Mr. Graham went through his notes and diaries, and prepared 
several articles dealing with his experiences in B.C. and on the prairies. Portions of these 
appeared from time to time in the Edmonton Journal about 30 years ago, but most remained 
in maunscript form. Some of them, including this narrative, are now in the possession of 
his daughter, Mrs. Ada Durrand of Edmonton. His manuscript dealing with the Cypress 
Hills massacre, was published in the Autumn, 1953, number of Montana Magazine of History. 

Because all of his manuscripts were kindly made available by Mrs. Durrand, it was 
possible to add to this narrative some comments which Mr. Graham made in personal letters, 
etc. The photo of her father was also furnished by Mrs. Durrand. 


THE NARRATIVE Godin's friends got quite excited. I re- 
In the summer of 1872, having always member Todd becoming quite indignant 
had a hunting bug in my bonnet, I left at the bare mention of such a possibility. 
Winnipeg in a Red River cart, en route That matter had been settled according 
for Edmonton, determined to have a goat to the custom, he said, and there would 
the buffalo. be trouble if the police interfered. How- 
That fall I made arrangements with ever, he was arrested four years later 
Donald Todd, a half-breed, to go out with and taken to Winnipeg for trial, but was 
him from Edmonton to the plains, and released again, the Roman Catholic 
camp in his lodge with the assurance priests and others taking the case up in 
that I would get all the hunting I so his favor. I imagine that the authori- 
greatly desired. ties of the time came to the conclusion 
Tadd’s wife was a consumptive, and _ that it would be as well to let ‘sleeping 
they were going out to winter on the dogs lie,’’ as hundreds of crimes of va- 
plains with the hope that it would cure rious kinds had been committed prior to 
her. She was a full sister of a half-breed the advent of the police, and it would be 
named Godin, who had brutally murder- impossible to make any sort of satisfac- 
ed his wife the year before on the banks tory investigation into them. 
of the Saskatchewan below Edmonton. The half-breeds were satisfied that a 
He had settled the matter according to new order of things was coming, and 
the custom at that time by giving the were prepared to conduct themselves ac- 
father of his murdered wife six horses as cordingly. It was a case of “The King is 
compensation. As the Mounted Police dead, long live the King,” but the divid- 
were expected to come into the country ing line between the old and the new 
shortly and might take the matter up, order should not be crossed. 
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Donald Graham had this photo taken in Owen 
Sound, Ont., in 1870, two years before his 
expedition through Alberta. 


When starting for the plains south of 
Fort Edmonton I left my cart behind me 
and brought a flat sleigh, which was 
very much like a large tobaggan and 
which slipped easily over the top of the 
snow. I also brought what I considered 
was plenty of provisions, including flour, 
plenty of tea, pemmican, dried buffalo 
meat, etc., all of which could be bought 
from the Hudson's Bay Company, also 
buffalo fat or tallow and marrow fat. 
These last mentioned were always put 
up in bladders, extended to about eight 
inches in diameter. The marrow fat was 
really quite a superior article, being 
somewhat granular with a decided yel- 
low tinge and not so hard as the other. 

However, I had not taken into consid- 
eration the half-breed custom of starting 
out with only a few days provisions on 
hand, depending entirely upon what they 
could kill for their support. Todd's pro- 
visions soon gave out, and as a matter 
of course mine began to go the same way. 
Small game of various kinds helped out, 


but as the buffalo had not come north 
that winter as usually expected, our lar- 
der soon began to get somewhat deplet- 
ed. Our difficulties were also added to 
by the fact Todd was compelled to travel 
slowly on account of his wife's illness. 

About this time two white men, Ad 
Mc————" and Dutch Charley’, caught 
up with us and invited me to go along 
with them. As they travelled fast I de- 
cided to go, expecting to come back to 
Todd with meat in a few days. After 
about two days travel we camped in the 
Hand Hills*® on top of the highest hill in 
sight and one which had a plentiful 
supply of timber on the north side of it. 
From our point of vantage we could see 
for miles, and in fact, before our lodge 
was set up, a buffalo appeared graz- 
ing near two buttes, similar to the one 
we were on, with timber on the north 
side of them, and not more than three- 
quarters of a mile away, so I took my 
rifle and started off to try and get him. 
Upon getting to the first butte I was quite 
disappointed as I could not see the buf- 
falo. I walked round the first clump of 
timber, possibly an acre, then went on to 
the second hill. While standing there I 
heard a crackling in the timber I had just 
left, and turned around in time to see my 
buffalo coming out on the run. As he 
was heading in my direction, I dropped 
out of sight until he got into the depres- 
sion between the two hills. I then ran to 
the brow of the hill and got behind a 
clump of brush. In a few minutes he came 
cantering up and passed on the run with- 
in just a few steps of where I knelt. I 
shot him as he passed by. He ran to the 
brow of the hill, pitched forward on his 
breast and rolled to the bottom. 

It was my first buffalo and I was 
greatly elated. He looked as big as 
an elephant to me as he passed by.’ 
My friends were pleased also. We 

dressed him that evening, taking the 
best of the meat to camp with us and 
1. This was Ad McPherson, a well known pioneer 
who operated a post near Carstairs before the 
arrival of the N.W.M.P. He later became a 


freighter between Calgary and Edmonton and was 
one of the largest operators along the trail. 


2. In a letter, Graham states that Dutch Charley 

was of Norwegian descent. 
. The Hand Hills are located south-east of Hanna, 
“Was I proud?” he recalled in another account. 
“That was hardly the name for it. I was fairly 
dancing to think I had really shot a buffalo. 
I did shoot many after that, but none that ever 
gave me the thrill that I got from shooting this 
one. 
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the balance I put strychnine in for the 
benefit of the wolves. He was in very 
good shape for a bull out alone, as ani- 
mals of this description are generally 
in poor condition, being usually old and 
weak, being driven out of the herd by 
the younger and more vigorous bulls. 


The weather was fine and clear, but 
bitterly cold, with always more or less 
wind, which kept the tops of the hills 
swept clear of snow, so that our horses 
had plenty of feed without having to paw 
for it. The following day as we could 
see no buffalo in sight, Ad and I deter- 
mined to hunt as far south as possible 
and be back by night. We shot one buf- 
falo on our way, but found that he was 
too old and thin to be of any use. We 
kept on until fairly late, when seven buf- 
falo came feeding overa hill. As it was 
all open country, we could not approach 
them, and so we lay still, hoping they 
might disappear in some hollow and thus 
give us achance. As they did not do so 
and it was getting late, we decided to 
try a long shot at them. Of course we 
had to take off our mittens to shoot, and 
in the short time it took Ad to fire two or 
three times with his Winchester his fing- 
ers were frost-bitten. The winter before 
he came near to losing a foot by frost- 
bite, and was in consequence very ner- 
vous. He grew highly excited when he 
noticed his hand, and exclaimed, ‘Oh, 
Donald, what will I do to save my hand?” 
I took a handful of snow, rubbed his 
fingers vigorously for a while, took his 
gun and told him to slap his hands about 
for a time and they would be all right. 
This proved to be the case, and shortly 
we were on our way again. 


We had delayed too long as it was, 
and darkness came down quickly on us, 
so we feared it might be difficult to locate 
the lodge. I could see what looked like 
a bright light ahead of us, and remarked 
that Charley had left the lodge cover 
open so that the light would guide us. 
Imagine our consternation when we dis- 
covered that we were heading for a 
bright star just coming up over the hill. 
Fortunately for us, when we were nearly 
past our camp, Charley came out to get 
some wood and we caught the flash of 
the camp fire as he threw back the flap. 
If he had not done so it is hard to say 
what might have happened, as it was 
fully thirty miles to timber in the direc- 
tion we were heading. I was careful in 
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the future to be within a reasonable dis- 
tance of camp at nightfall. 

We could see every sign of a blizzard 
coming, so we hurriedly moved our lodge 
to the foot of the hill on the north side, 
where we not only had the advantage of 
shelter, but carried our wood downhill 
instead of up. There we passed Christ- 
mas of 1872, and one of our tidbits was a 
chunk of wolf-fat each. Thanks to my 
strychnine bait I had got three large grey 
wolves. They were very fat, and it was 
the regular thing to render out the back 
fat and eat it as a relish with our leaner 
buffalo meat. I think that in cold coun- 
tries where the diet is practically all 
meat, the human system requires a good 
deal of fat. Personally, I used to detest 
it, but on occasions I could take a large 
chunk of wolf fat and not only eat it, but 
enjoy it. 

The blizzard developed all right with 
blinding intensity, but we were snug and 
comfortable in the shelter we had picked. 
We heard afterwards that seven or eight 
Indian lodges camped some distance to 
the south of us had their lodges blown 
down, and they just simply had to lie 
where they were for two or three days 
until the storm abated. 


Between Christmas and New Year's 
four young Indians (Bloods) came to our 
ledge. They were on foot and told us 
they had no food and were hungry, so we 


gave them a piece of the buffalo I had 
killed. 


Fortunately for me, I had determined 
to go back and join Todd again and 
bring some of the buffalo meat along 
with me. So I left Ad and Dutch Char- 
ley, camped that night in a point of 
timber, and the following day rejoined 
Todd. While I had been gone an Indian 
and his squaw had camped alongside of 
Todd and his wife. Ido not know whether 
they were relatives or not, but they were 
certainly very friendly with us as long 
as I remained there. A day or so later 
Ad and Charley came along with a 


5. “And we did have such a merry Christmas din- 
ner!” he recalled in a letter. “We cooked the 
buffalo roast and ate it with bannocks made of 
flour and water and baked over hot stones— 
a feast fit for a king. After our dinner we 
gathered around the camp fire, and Dutch 
Charley told us stories of Christmas days and 
customs in Norway when he was a boy. The 
Virginian (McPherson) told us how they cele- 
brated Christmas in Virginia, while I told of 
Christmas days in Auld Scotland. 


single horse hauling their effects on the 


way back to Edmonton. It seems that 
our friendly Indians to whom we had 
given the buffalo meat were out on a 
horse-stealing expedition and had stolen 
three of their horses, and would have 
made away with the fourth one also ex- 
cept for the fact that it happened to be 
near camp. They followed the Indians 
for some distance in an effort to recover 
the stolen animals, but were unable to 
catch up. 


I found out afterwards that it was 
always well to watch your animals 
closely. If a few bucks came along 
as they did in this case, it was al- 
most certain that they were out on a 
horse-stealing expedition. They al- 
ways travelled light with just their 
guns and hair lariat, hidden under 
their blankets. 

It was a week or ten days before I 
moved south, with Todd and his wife. The 
friendly Indian and his squaw headed 
for the camping grounds where I had 
weathered out the blizzard with Ad and 
Charley. My object in this case was the 
hope of finding some more dead wolves 
by the bait. On visiting it, however, 
there was not a scrap of dead buffalo to 
be seen. Instead there were two dead 
Indian dogs and the ashes of a number of 
campfires. Evidently a camp of starving 
Indians had been there, and they had 
used up what meat was left. I was told 
that the strychnine could be boiled out 
of the meat, but nevertheless I was pretty 
anxious for a few days, as I thought if 
any Indians had gone the same way as 


This is the type of ox 


their dogs it might prove to be an un- 
healthy quarter for me. 

After a few days we heard of a camp 
of half-breeds who had been south of the 
Red Deer River and were returning with 
a plentiful supply of buffalo meat. As I 
camp, and I traded some of it for a quar- 
ter of meat. 
had some tea left we rode over to their 


A day or two later Todd and the Indian 
determined to go on a buffalo hunt, I of 
course accompanying them. They asked 
that we should leave all of the meat with 
the two women, as we were sure of get- 
ing buffalo further south. To this I con- 
sented, and the following morning, after 
a somewhat scanty breakfast, we started 
on what proved to be the hardest and 
most miserable trip I ever took. It was 
bitterly cold, snowing and drifting, with 
the wind in our faces. The Indian took 
the lead, riding a buffalo horse of Todd's. 
We followed with the flat sleighs with a 
lodge and all the firewood we could 
carry. How the Indian ever contrived to 
keep his course I am unable to say, be- 
cause between snow and drift, no land- 
marks could be seen; in fact, at times we 
could hardly see the person ahead of us. 
We kept on until nightfall, when we 
camped in a somewhat sheltered hollow, 
pitched our lodge and made ourselves as 
comfortable as possible, making a small 
fire to help out a bit. We had nothing 
to eat, which did not help to make mat- 
ters any pleasanter. I think Todd felt 
the intense cold as much asI did. It was 


a case of either one of us hugging the 
little fire, off and on, all inght. What sur- 


It was superior to 


the bull train and wagon in the bush because it was lighter and would not bog down in the mud. 
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Eee cart used by Metis and early travellers in Alberta. [x 


prised me was to see the Indian strip off 
such clothing as he had on, wrap himself 
up in his buffalo robe and sleep like a top 
all night. Even the horses felt the cold, 
as they came up and stood in the lee of 
the lodge for shelter, the only night I 
knew them to do so. 

Next morning, with nothing to cook, we 
were soon off. We left the lodge stand- 
ing where it was. The Indian took the 
lead, riding Todd's buffalo runner. We 
followed with the sleighs, to take back 
the meat. It was afternoon before we 
sighted buffalo; the Indian had a long, 
hard run before he killed one. It takes a 
good running horse to catch up with a 
young cow. The Indian and Todd made 
a satisfactory meal on the raw meat, but 
hungry and all as I was, I could not eat 
any. 

We soon had the animal cut up, loaded 
on the sleighs and struck back for camp. 
I would hesitate to say how much meat 
we ate that night. We had a number of 
pieces on sticks roasting before the fire. 
When cooked to our liking it soon disap- 
peared, another piece taking its place. 
This was kept up for an hour or more. 

As the weather had moderated a good 
deal, we passed a fairly comfortable 
night, made an early start the next morn- 
ing, and got back to the lodges about 
sundown. We had used up all the pro- 
visions I had brought from Edmonton, 
and for some time we had depended en- 
tirely on what we could kill. In conse- 
quence it was always either a feast or a 
famine, and from what I could make out, 
nearly all the half-breeds and Indians 
were in the same position. There was 
plenty of buffalo south of the Red Deer 
River, but the half-breeds and Crees did 
not seem to be at all anxious to go south 
into the Blood and Blackfoot country un- 
til a good force of them had gathered and 
were moving south, all of them on pretty 
short commons. We camped one night 
alongside of a pretty deep coulee, which 
sometimes run across the country for 
miles, and in the present case had plenty 
of timber in it, so I went down to bring 
up firewood. I saw a big porcupine, but 
as I considered it to be useless I passed it 
by. A little Indian boy came along and 
at once attacked it. As he was too small 
to kill it, I killed it for him. I then got 
my wood and went back to camp. Ap- 
parently the porcupine incident had got 
there ahead of me. The Indian squaw 
was in the lodge with Todd's wife, and 
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they were apparently discussing my 
utter useless as a provider. They put 
their hands up to their mouths and made 
a peculiar clucking sound in their 
throats, would finish up with ‘‘moonias”, 
which is simply Cree for ‘‘greenhorn”’. 
This they did two or three times, and I! 
must say that I never saw contempt more 
plainly expressed in the eyes of anyone 
as in the eyes of those Indians, as though 
to say, ‘‘We have no meat in the lodge— 
the idea of a grown man passing by a fat 
porcupine and letting a little Indian boy 
get it." I kept a sharp lookout after that, 
hoping to redeem myself in their eyes. I 
soon got one, but doubt if it helped any, 
and as a matter of fact, I came to the 
conclusion that if I had to be a partaker 
in the feast, I did not want redemption. 

In our move southwards we got into 
the vicinity of a Sarcee camp, and as I 
expressed a wish to go into their camp 
and see them at home, a young half- 
breed agreed to go with me. He warned 
me, however, that I must go with a blan- 
ket around me Indian fashion. It seemed 
that the Sarcees depended entirely on 
dogs for transportation, large savage 
huskies, part wolf and part dog, and as 
they might attack a white man it might 
go hard with him. 

Going into their camp, somewhat ner- 
vously I must say on account of the warn- 
ing about the dogs, I suddenly felt a 
sharp nip on the calf of my leg. Feeling 
sure it was a dog I jumped around quick- 
ly. There, to my astonishment was a 
little boy, evidently greatly delighted 
with himself, squatted on his haunches, 
grinning all over and thumb up to his 
nose in the most approved fashion. I 
might deceive the dogs with the blanket 
evidently, but not the boy. 

We were received very cordially in 
the chief's lodge, and it was both the 
largest and most comfortable lodge I had 
seen. The squaws had a large pot boil- 
ing on the fire with buffalo meat, blood, 
and I don’t know what else in it, and 
after we had shaken hands with every 
brave in the lodge, the squaws came 
and handed each of us a cup. Just then 
one Indian, who I suppose had been 
missed in the general hand-shaking, 
came and held out his hand. Thinking 
he wanted the cup, I held it out to him. 
With a look of disgust plainly evident 
on his face, he turned around and sat 
down again. Seeing my mistake, jump- 
ed up at once and went and shook hands 
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with him, which apparently made it all 


right. Our cups were then filled from 
the pot, and I enjoyed it very much, al- 
though I dare say if I had enquired too 
clesely into its composition, I might not 
have liked it as well. 

Speaking of Indians showing offence, 
I recall an incident that happened to an 
old neighbor of mine who had been a 
member of the Quebec battalion. Seeing 
the Indian steersman of the boat he was 
in enjoying the pipe, my friend asked him 
forasmoke. The pipe was passed with- 
out a word. My friend, after very care- 
fully wiping the mouthpiece, proceeded 
to smoke. Apparently the wiping pro- 
cess must have offended the steersman, 
for on the pipe being passed back, he 
looked my friend straight in the eye, de- 
liberately broke the mouthpiece off, 
threw the piece away, and put the pipe 
back in his pocket without a word. 

The Indians and 
half - breeds were 
always scouting 
around looking for 
buffalo. One of them 
reported several 
hundred of them 
were feeding a day's 
march to the east. So camp was struck at 
once and moved that way. About night- 
fall one cf the breeds wounded a buffalo. 
He said it could not possibly live more 
than two or three hours, so the next morn- 
ing, as it had run in the direction we 
were going, we followed its tracks and 
came on the dead animal a little before 
noon. All hands being short of provisions, 
camp was made at once, and meat cook- 
ing became general. The buffalo could 
not have been dead more than twelve or 
fourteen hours, but decomposition sets in 
very quickly when the entrails are not 
removed. One could actually pull the 
uncooked meat of this animal to pieces 
with the fingers and the taint was quite 
strong, but I heard no complaints. 

After about an hour we moved on, as 
we were not far from where the buffalo 
had been seen. Upon locating them a 
conference was held, at which it was de- 
cided that those who had good running 
horses should make a wide detour run 
and come on the buffalo from the oppo- 
site side, so that when they started to run 
they might head towards camp and give 
as many as possible a chance for a shot. 
I took the direction which we thought the 
buffalo would take when started, a num- 


ber of others doing the same. Sure 
enough, when the riders attacked the 
herd, they came in our direction, three 
or four hundred of them, closely bunched 
and going at a tremendous pace. They 
passed within about seventy yards of us. 
I was successful in dropping a fine young 
cow with a shot from my rifle as they 
went by. However, we did not have as 
much meat as one might imagine, the 
rule on the plains being that all who 
assisted at the dressing of an animal 
were entitled to a share of the meat. This 
was a faithfully observed custom, and 
several of the unsuccessful ones assisted 
us. I remember some time later, when 
Todd and I were unsuccessful, we assist- 
ed at an Indian kill. Our help was cor- 
dially received, almost as if we were 
benefactors, and we were sent away with 
a generous supply of meat. 

We then moved down to the Red Deer 
River, where buffalo and other game was 
plentiful, so that it was a continual feast. 
Still, small game was not despised. One 
of the half-breeds found a couple of 
beaver dams, and I learned something 
about digging out beaver. He proceeded 
to cut holes in the ice opposite the en- 
trance to the houses, went away for a 
few hours, and came back with a number 
of sharpened stakes. When he was fairly 
sure that the beaver were in their dens, 
he drove stakes quickly into the mud, 
thus blocking up the entrance and mak- 
ing prisoners of the beaver. He invited 
Todd and me to assist in digging them 
out, promising that we would get a share 
in the meat, which the Indians looked 
upon as a great delicacy. The first house 
was a small one, and though frozen hard, 
we dug it out quickly and got one beaver. 
The next one was quite large and yielded 
two beaver, but we certainly earned 
them as we were chopping the frozen 
ground for the best part of the day be- 
fore we got them. I found that amongst 
these people, everything that walked and 
some things that didn’t were eatable; big 
or little, inside and out, nothing was 
wasted. I had tried most of it, but I was 
a good deal like the Yankee who could 
eat crow, and said, “I kin eat crow but I 
don't hanker arter it.” 

It was now early in March of 1873 and 
quite a large party of breeds and Indians 
had gathered together south of the Red 
Deer River, intending to visit one of the 
nearest trading posts south on Bow River. 
At that time the only white men between 
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the Red Deer and the boundary line were 
American whiskey traders and wolfers. 

It may not be amiss to mention 
that for the whole distance to the 
Bow River, a little better than two 
days’ travel, I never saw cattle 
thicker in any pasture than the buf- 
falo herds we encountered. There 
must have been tens of thousands of 
them. We travelled in an open space 
not much more than half a mile 
across. The buffalo opened out in 
front of us as we passed and closed 
up behind us. 

After crossing the Bow River and when 
within about two miles of the trading 
post, the party halted and proceeded to 
spruce up a bit according to their indi- 
vidual notions. The Indians all produced 
red and blue paint, with which they 
painted their faces. On arriving at the 
post, I found it was not a pretentious 
building at all, although a fair sized one, 
and built strongly of logs surrounded by 
a balustrade. It was an outpost of Healy 
and Hamilton's,“ managed by a Mr. 
Davis,’ and my experience of him was 
that he was a very kindly, hospitable 
man. I told him that I did not intend to 
return to Edmonton, but was going to 
continue on to Fort Benton, Montana. He, 
however, advised me strongly against 
going on alone. The Indians met would 
be Bloods and Blackfeet, he said, and as 
they might be the worse of liquor, it 
would be very dangerous, to say the 
least. He then cordially invited me to 
stay at the post until their wagons came 
along for the furs. I accepted his very 
kind offer, which gave me a good oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with con- 
ditions generally. 

The post consisted of three rooms, gen- 
eral living room and cooking room, store 
room, and trading room. Along the front 
of the latter was a passage way about 
seven or eight feet wide; into this the 
Indians came to do their trading. It was 
connected with the trading room by a 
trap door which could be let down quick- 
ly in an emergency. I was told that on 
no condition must Indians be allowed in- 
side. I suggested that in case they de- 
termined to get in, the roof did not seem 
to offer any great obstacle to them. They 
just laughed and said that way had been 
tried once or twice, but the defenders “‘lit 
the candles for them’ and it was never 
tried now. “Lighting the candles for 
them,”’ it seemed, consisted in shooting 
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This is a plan of Healy and Hamilton’s post on the 
Bow River as sketched by Mr. Graham during his 


visit in 1873. He noted that during his visit, the 
store room contained 2,000 buffalo robes. The north 
side o} the fort has a yard protected by a pallisade 
of 10-foot poplar poles. 

through the roof with Winchester rifles 
whenever footsteps were heard above, 
which proved effective. The garrison 
consisted of six men, which included the 
manager and interpreter. The interpre- 
ter was a Negro. I was told that the 
Negroes master the Indian language 
more quickly and easily than the white 
man. Of course, liquor was the greatest 
trading article at the post. This, as made 
up, consisted of ten gallons of alcohol to 
a forty-gallon barrel filled with water 
and colored with burnt sugar.® 


6. John J. Healy and Alfred B. Hamilton were the 
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owners of Fort Whoop-Up which operated near 
Lethbridge from 1869 to 1874. The outpost was 
located within the present limits in Calgary. It 
was constructed for the partners by Fred Kanouse 
in about 1870 and was abandoned and destroyed 
before the arrival of the N.W.M.P. at the site 
in 1875. 

7. D. W. Davis came to Alberta in 1869 as an 
employee of Healy and Hamilton and served as 
post manager at Whoop-Up and the Bow River 
outpost. After the arrival of the N.W.M.P. he 
became Canadian agent for I. G. Baker and Co., 
a Montana firm. He became Alberta’s first 
Member of Parliament in 1887. His son, G. 
Rider Davis, is the present mayor of Fort Mac- 
leod. 

8. In a note accompanying a sketch plan of the 
post, Graham said there was another post on the 
same creek where a man named Berry had been 
shot early in 1872 when an Indian pushed his 
rifle between the pallisades. He also commented 
that in 1871 one of the traders had frozen to death 
in the yard of Healy and Hamilton’s outpost 
following a drinking party. 
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One day a minor chief of the Bloods 


came into trade. He had quite a retinue 
with him, and I watched the proceedings 
with a good deal of interest. They were 
not at all hurried in their trading. Ap- 
parently there was no trouble about am- 
munition, for the Indians knew what they 
wanted and got it, but after that it was a 
continual wrangle with the squaws, who 
did occasionally win out and get a bright 
piece of apparel or something else they 
wanted. 

Generally, however, a small keg and 
buffalo robe was passed in. Into the keg 
a half gallon of liquor was poured, which 
was the value of a robe at the post. This 
worked out at between fifty and sixty 
dollars for each gallon of alcohol. I 
counted particularly, and keg and buf- 
falo robe were passed in eighteen differ- 
ent times. This was a very fair sample 
of the trading usually done. The Indians 
were not encouraged to drink around the 
past, rather the reverse; but liquor was 
the cause of many bloody forays in their 
own lodges. It was told by one man who 
claimed to have taken particular pains 
to verify the statement, that seventy of 
the Bloods were killed during a single 
winter in drunken quarrels among them- 
selves. 

I was also told of a family of Bloods 
called the Mule family. At one time they 
numbered twenty-eight lodges, approxi- 
mately between fifty and sixty fighting 
men. A feud broke out between them 
and another branch of the same tribe, 
and at the time I speak of the Mule 
family had been reduced to two lodges 
and the survivors had taken refuge in 
the South Piegan camp in order to avoid 
complete extinction.’ 

One day a small party of Indians came 
in to trade. Among them was a fine look- 
ing young fellow. His thumb and wrist 
had been split open by a knife thrust, 
and he was in bad shape. He also hada 
bullet hole through the point of his shoul- 
der, which was not yet healed up— 
enough for any one man, one would 
think. I watched them as they rode 
away after completing their trading 
When a mile or two out I noticed a puff 
cf smoke, and after a while the wounded 
Indian rode back with a bullet hole in 
his chest. His wound was dressed by 
Mr. Davis and a bed made for him. He 
was at the post for several weeks, receiv- 
ing every possible attention. He may 
have been quarrelsome, but he showed 


gratitude for the treatment received, as 
he sent Mr. Davis a present of a fine 
horse after he left. 

One more instance of the effect of the 
whiskey trade on the Indians. A Blood 
chief named Maycasto’® had brought a 
considerable quantity of liquor back to 
his camp with him, and of course they 
celebrated when they got there. After 
the festivities had got pretty well along, 
a few of the young fellows thought they 
would have a bit of fun at the old chief's 
expense. So one said: “Old Maycasto is 
too drunk now to help himself and he has 
been pretty mean to us sometimes; we 
will tie him up and get even with him.” 
They made a laughing move towards 
him, but the chief drew his revolver, and 
in less time than it takes to tell, there 
were two dead Indians and several more 
wounded!?!. 

Through the liquor trade these south- 
ern Indians were much better armed than 
the Crees. A good many of them had re- 
peaters and revolvers; the Crees mostly 
had flintlock guns. 

Among those who came into the post I 
took’particular notice of a young squaw. 
She had a dress of a very light colored 
and well turned buckskin. It was made 
to conform to the shape of the body. It 
was trimmed with the usual buckskin 
fringe, but had also a double row of elk's 
teeth in a semi-circle beneath the neck 
and quite a number on the sleeves. Taken 
all in all, it was quite a spectacular look- 
ing dress, and cone that would have at- 
tracted attention anywhere. The dress 
also proclaimed that the husband was a 
mighty hunter. 

The cook at the post was a Spaniard. 
He was a surly brute, and carried his re- 
volver strapped to his side as regularly 
and continually as any of his other ap- 


parel appeared. He had a young squaw, 


9. This likely refers to a dispute between the Many 
Children or Mule band and the All Tall People 
band. It started with a drunken brawl in which 
the Many Children were ordered from the camp. 
As they were leaving, they murdered a helpless 
old chief and thus provoked a feud which re- 
sulted in the band almost being exterminated. 
Finally, the survivors fled to Montana where they 
camped with Running Rabbit, a leader of mixed 
South Peigan-Blood parentage. 


10. Red Crow, head chief of the Bloods from 1870 
to 1900. 


11. Although accounts of this skirmish vary, the 
Bloods generally agree that one one person was 
killed. He was Kit Fox Head, a brother of 
Red Crow. 
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a mere child, whom he was whipping 
brutally one day. I tried to make him 
desist, but he turned on me with a snarl, 
and a movement of his hand towards his 
belt. 

“Den't you try to mix up in this. It is 
none of yourd d business,” he said. 

So I wisely concluded to leave and 
went out. There seemed to be a different 
feeling amongst a good many of those 
men to anything which I had been used 
to. The only other white inhabitants 
were wolfers for miles around. Those 
men, like the liquor traders, outfitted at 
Benton and came north well prepared for 
the business in which they were engag- 
ed. The outfit included horses, wagons, 
running horses, Winchester rifles and a 
goodly supply of strychnine. They gen- 
erally worked in couples, although they 
might sometimes have an extra man or 
two along to do camp work and skin 
wolves. They operated some distance 
apart. Each outfit killed twenty-five or 
thirty buffalo for bait and these animals 
were well opened up and two bottles of 
strychnine (one-eighth ounce each) put 
into every carcass. That bait would be 
scattered over a district possibly two 
townships or more in extent. In some 
cases more than one hundred wolves 
have been poisoned around a single bait, 
and as these skins were worth from $2.50 
to $3.00 each at Benton, it was quite a 
profitable and attractive business for ad- 
venturous spirits. It was not, however, 
without a spice of danger. One outfit 
operating to the northeast of where Cal- 
gary now stands had been attacked by 
Indians, one of their number killed and 
the others driven away, leaving a large 
number of wolves unskinned. 

One day a German, known as the “Big 
headed Dutchman,” came to the post, his 
wife (a squaw) and several children 
along with him. He said that he had 
been over the district where these wolf- 
ers had been, and that he knew of be- 
tween forty and fifty wolves lying there 
unskinned. He did not like to risk going 
after them alone, but if anyone went with 
him he would go. After some conversa- 
tion, I agreed to go along with him on 
the understanding that we were to work 
separately and that we should both skin 
wolves as long as there were any in 
sight. I was told at the post that my 
companion had a rather unsavoury re- 
putation, but I decided to take a chance. 
We started the following morning with 


just our saddle horses, crossed the Bow 
River and got to the first bait about 
nightfall. Around it there must have 
been the carcasses of between forty and 
fifty wolves, and all skinned, and on less 
than an acre of ground. My companion 
assured me that the wolves which he had 
seen were all within a radius of a couple 
of miles or so. From this I gathered that 
after the trouble with the Indians the 
wolfers had hurriedly skinned the wolves 
in the immediate vicinity of the baits and 
then left. 

The following morning we started skin- 
ning. Wolves were scattered here and 
there, seldom more than a mile from the 
bait. Toward noon, while I was skinning 
a wolf, the Dutchman passed me, seem- 
ingly ina hurry. When I had finished I 
followed, and soon found the reason for 
the haste. Just as I came over the hill I 
saw my companion busily gathering 
wolves together—he must have had 
seven or eight of them piled up. There 
was another wolf some distance away, 
and he started on the run to get that 
one also without ever looking in my 
direction. I at once knew that his ac- 
tions meant that our agreement was at 
anend. I rode down quickly to the pile, 
dismounted, laid my rifle alongside me 
and began making motions as if I was 
skinning. He was bent over by this time, 
dragging the other wolf along, but hap- 
pening to look up, he saw me and began 
yelling at the top of his voice that those 
were his wolves. I yelled back, ‘That's 
played out, Dutchman. I found this 
bunch."’ He came running towards me, 
and when within about sixty yards drew 
his revolver. I had hardly anticipated 
that, but I picked up my rifle quickly, 
cocked it, and had it levelled across my 
knee when he came up. I did not want 
to hurt him if I could get out of it, but I 
was not going to be shot up if I knew 
anything about it. He came up to within 
about thirty yards of me, stood for a 
minute and then quietly slipped his re- 
volver back into his pocket. 
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‘I gathered these wolves together,"’ he 


said. “There are four more just over the 
hill; you can go and skin them.” 


“All right,”’ I answered, “but this is 
not according to our understanding. 
However, since you are so mean about 
it, you can have this bunch whether the 
cthers are there or not.” 


He had evidently looked around fairly 
closely when he had passed through be- 
fore, because I found the four wolves as 
he stated. I had them skinned and start- 
ed back before he was through. I had 
been thinking the matter over in the 
meantime, and although I did not con- 
sider myself to blame, I felt very much 
ashamed at the idea of going back to the 
post and telling them of our quarrel. It 
was a case of two men all alone in a 
place where, to say the least, we would 
be in extreme danger should the Indians 
come along on the same quest. SoI rode 
back to the Dutchman and said in as 
friendly a manner as possible, ‘Well, 
have you got over being angry yet?’’ He 
looked at me as savagely as one of the 
beasts which he was skinning might 
have done. So I said, “I see you have 
not,’ and rode on feeling as ifI were ina 
strange country, and as a matter of fact, 
I was, with north of the Red Deer River, a 
fairly orderly country consisting of Cree 
Indians. half-breeds, the Hudson Bay 
Company and British traders; south of 
the Red Deer River, Bloods, Blackfeet, 
whiskey traders, wolfers and American 
western influence—chaos, in fact. 


We kept apart after that, both skinning 
industriously until near night. I then 
went back to our camp, determined that 
if at all possible we would not go back 
to the post as open enemies at any rate. 
The Dutchman was there when I got in, 
and somewhat reluctantly met my ad- 
vances. He thawed out after a bit, and 
then began telling me how angry he was 
when he saw my rifle cocked and pointed 
at him, apparently not giving a thought 
to the fact that he had drawn his revolver 
first. He said that it was all that he 
could do to keep from shooting me in the 
back when I passed him. He swore posi- 
tively that if it had been either a half- 
breed or an Indian he would have shot 
without hesitation. 


Upon return, as the wagons were 
not expected for some time yet, and two 
men came along on their way to Whoop- 


I decided to accompany them. Both 
were Americans, one a white man and 
the other a half-breed named Starr’. He 
generally acted as interpreter for some of 
the traders. Our trail to the south led 
directly through what is now the Town of 
High River.'* After passing that point we 
turned to the east, heading straight for 
Whoop-Up. We were passing through a 
dry country, and were sometimes short 
of water. On one such occasion Starr 
went out and killed a buffalo calf only 
a few days old. He opened it up and 
took out the stomach, which was found 
to contain nearly a gallon of clear-look- 
ing milk, and cf this both my companions 
drank heartily. As they seemed to enjoy 
it, I partook also, my greatest objection 
being the container. This I spread out as 
much as possible, so as not to touch my 
cheeks. The milk itself was just plain 
curdled milk, and to thirsty men it was 
quite palatable. What struck me as 
strange was that although I had read 
dozens of western stories, I had never 
seen such an incident mentioned. I 
found that a young buffalo calf never 
runs ‘away very far when one chased the 
mother. They would lie down flat in the 
grass, and when one rode up to them 
they would jump up and run in between 
the horse’s legs, apparently thinking the 
mother had come back. I had to get off 
my horse once in a hurry, as the animal 
seemed frightened quite out of its wits. 
The calf followed me right into camp. 

We arrived at Whoop-Up without any 
other incident worth recording. This was 
the headquarters of Healy and Hamilton. 
It was quite a pretentious post, situated 
at the junction of the Belly and St. Mary 
Rivers. From Whoop-Up I later made my 
way over to Fort Benton, across to Ore- 
cen, and up into British Columbia, where 
I made my home. 


12. Fort Whoop-Up was constructed at the confluence 


of the Oldman and St. Mary Rivers in 1869. It 
remained in operation until the arrival of the 
N.W.M.P. in 1874 and was finally destroyed by 
fire in 1888. 


13. George Starr was a mixed blood of English and 
South Peigan ancestry who gained considerable 
fame as a scout and was a close comrade of Jerry 
Potts. The Star School on the Blackfeet Reserva- 
tion in Montana is named after him. 


14. Graham said in another note that I. G. Baker 
and Co. had a post near High River, but when 
he passed by, it was closed as the men had 
taken the furs to Fort Benton. He said this 


post was not as large as the Bow River outpost, 
although larger than Fort Kipp. 


— 
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SHERIDAN LAWRENCE — A Tribute 


By 


Maj.-Gen. the Hon. W. A. Griesbach, 
CB, CMB, DSO 


Editor’s Note—T his article was orginally pub- 
lished in the Edmonton Bulletin, Nov. 25, 
1927. 


There is virtue and value in a well 
sounding name, otherwise parents would 
not spend so much time in select- 
ing names for their offspring. We 
usually have some ‘‘come-back”’ at those 
who give us our Christian names, but we 
must take our surnames as they are. 
There are, in addition, nick-names and 
pet-names, that are full of dynamite. The 
tallest man in the neighborhood is usual- 
ly called “Tiny,” and “Honest will 
generally bear watching. I once knew 
a very gallant and efficient soldier whose 
name was Richard Wellington Pauline. 
His parents, as you see, had done their 
best for him but his ancestors had made 
it a bit difficult. Not so difficult for him 
as for his comrades who wrote home to 
say, ‘Pauline and I have a dugout to our- 
selves,’ or “Pauline and I are spending 
our leave together.” 


Sheridan Lawrence is lucky. All the 
Lawrences that one can think of have 
been soldiers, statesmen or judges. ‘He- 
men” and ‘‘Go-getters” from away back. 
General Phil Sheridan was a highly effi- 
cient and much beloved general in the 
American civil war and in the Indian 
campaigns which followed. Sheridan 
Lawrence! There are no initials, abbre- 
viations or nick-names, and the names 
fit the man exactly. 


I should say that he is about 60 years 
of age, stands six feet or more tall, and 
probably weighs well over two hundred 
pounds without fat or waste tissue. He 
is the son of a missionary. He lives 
on the north bank of the Peace river at 
Fort Vermilion, where he has acquired 
and uses many sections of good land. He 
has flocks and herds, men servants and 
maid servants. 


He turns his pigs into lard, hams and 
bacon in his own packing house. He 


grinds his wheat into flour in his own 
flour and grist mill, and manufacturer his 
timber into lumber in his own saw mill. 
He sells his products to the neighbors, to 
the trappers and traders who outfit at 
Vermilion or down the Peace river to the 
North Land. The Lawrence place looks 
like a large and prosperous village. 
Sheridan Lawrence has turned himself 
into a school district, but perhaps I ought 
to deal with that by another line of 
approach. 


Sheridan Lawrence has lived in 
the Vermilion country nearly ali his 
life. It must be thirty years ago, 
now (1927) since he married preity 
Julia Scott, also the daughter of a 
missionary and only sister of Os- 
borne Scott, general passenger 
agent of the Canadian National 
Railway company at Winnipeg. Fif- 
teen children have been born to 
them. 


Eight girls and seven boys—all hand- 
some, splendid specimens — replicas of 
the parental stock. It wasnt so very dif- 
ficult for Sheridan Lawrence to turn him- 
self into a school district. Mrs. Lawrence 
is a university graduate, and she found 
time to ground her children in the rudi- 
ments of a sound education—the school 
carried on the work. One of the daugh- 
ters has taught this school and another 
may be still doing so. I fancy that there 
are now other children besides the Law- 
rences. 


The boys can handle all the machin- 
ery on the place and are by turns millers, 
sawyers, plant men, carpenters, en- 
gineers, farmers and stockmen. The girls 
are going in for various forms of women’s 
work, and are all capable, accomplished 
and attractive. 


There is not, probably, another family 
like the Lawrences in this country. They 
are well off, generous and hospitable. 
When one goes to visit them one doesn't 


The late Senator Greisbach was a pioneer lawyer and one time Mayor of Edmonton. 


The island-dotted Peace River winds through the fertile Alberta north. This was the main 
means of communication used by Mr. Sheridan before the construction of modern highways. 


go for a meal but for weeks. Indians and 
halfbreeds who work about the place 
have the air of retainers on a baronial 
estate. With the exception of groceries, 
every thing consumed on the place is 
grown there. No one in want has ever 
been turned away unsatisfied. 


It should be observed that Fort Ver- 
milion is about three hundred miles down 
the Peace river from Peace River town, 
and about three hundred and sixty miles 
due north of Edmonton. At Vermilion 
there is a Hudson's Bay post, an Angli- 
can and Roman Catholic mission, with 
schools, hospital and the like and a few 
other buildings. Near by there is a 
dominion government experimental farm. 
There are a limited number of white 
settlers round about.. The finest vege- 
tables and grain one would wish to see 
are grown here. Owing to the northern 
latitude sunshine in summer is almost 
continuous and the crops never stop 
growing. Some day the Fort Vermilion 
country will sustain a large and pros- 
perous population; just now the only 
means of communication is by steam- 
boat in the summer and by trail in the 
winter. 


It was in 1921 I think that a party 
from the Edmonton Board of Trade visited 
Vermilion, travelling by the S.S. Thomas 
from Peace River town. On our return 
journey up-stream and a few miles out 
from Vermilion we were signalled by a 
man on the north bank. The steamer 
drew in to the shore and Sheridan 
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Lawrence came up the gang plank. He 
was carrying a small brown leather 
valise in one hand and an odd-shaped 
parcel done up in brown paper in the 
other. He was given a bunk in a cabin 
and I saw his parcels in his bunk. He 
mingled with the passengers with boyish 
enjoyment and took a leading part in the 
horseplay with which we passed the 
time. He was going to Peace River town 
to transact some banking business which 
he said would only take him ten minutes 
to do. 


Several days later I met him on the 
bank of the river at Peace River. He 
had finished his business and was get- 
ting ready to go home. He still had his 
brown valise and brown paper parcel 
and in addition, a hammer, saw, some 
nails, groceries, frying pan and kettle, 
gasoline and oil in tins which he had, 
apparently, just purchased. While talk- 
ing to me he went over to a lumber pile 
near by and returned with an armful of 
boards and began to fashion, and in in- 
credibly short time completed, a rude 
boat or punt before my eyes. He launched 
his craft and put his supplies on board 
and undid the wrappings of his mys- 
terious brown paper parcel. It was a 
three-horse power outboard engine, com- 
monly called a “kicker.” He clamped 
it onto the stern of his boat, gave her a 


few kicks, shook hands and was off. I 
watched him until he passed out of sight 
between the piers of the big bridge. 
“Sheridan,” said a bystander, “will 


never let up, except to boil his kettle and 
fry some bacon, until he gets home. He 
will do it in about 30 hours’—and he 
did. 

We have had some very interesting 
characters in this country—strong, virile 
and vigorous men, who have done much 
for Alberta, but all of them have passed 
on. Here is a man very much alive and 
very much on the job, who takes rank 
with the best of them. He is one of our 
great Albertans. 


FURTHER TRIBUTE 


(From Peace River Record-Gazette, 
Sept. 29, 1955) 


At a ceremony marked with simplicity 
and sincerity, in the presence of 60 
descendants and relatives and more than 
200 old friends, Mrs. Julia Scott Law- 
rence, widow of the late Sheridan 
Lawrence, unveiled a memorial in his 
honor on the grounds of St. James 
Cathedral, Peace River, on Sunday (Sept. 
25th, 1955). 


Mounted on a monument of grey stone, 
quarried in Quebec, the bronze tablet 
bears these words: 


“Born at South Stukely, Quebec, 8th 
April, 1870. Settled at Fort Vermilion, 
N.W.T., 1888. Farmer, miller, meat 
packer, merchant, friend of the Indian, 
road builder, freighter, magistrate, patron 
of education, he embodied the endurance, 
enterprise, versatility and vision of the 
pioneer. Together with his heroic wife, 
Julia Scott Lawrence, their seven sons 
and eight daughters, he helped to push 
hundreds of miles northward the frontier 
of agriculture and community life. Died 


at Peace River, Alberta, 1st February, 
1952.” 


In presenting the monument and 
plaque, on behalf of the Historic Sites 
and Monuments Board of the Government 
of Canada, Professor M. H. Long pointed 
out that the Board honored only those 
historic places, persons and events hav- 
ing national significance. Sheridan 
Lawrence's life had that national signi- 
ficance, said Professor Long, because “in 
outstanding fashion he typified the 
pioneer and so to the long list of notables 
across Canada, from east to west, 
nationally commemorated by the Historic 
Sites and Monuments Board, today we 
add the name of Sheridan Lawrence.” 


Bishop A. Sovereign, Anglican bishop 
of the Diocese of Athabasca from 1933 to 
1950, travelled from Vernon, B.C., to pay 
tribute to his old friend: “He was the 
patriarch of the Peace. In him the spirit 
of adventure and of the pioneer flowed 
deeply. His was the philosophy that if a 
thing was difficult, he would do it at 
once. If it was impossible, ah well, it 
might take him a little longer. 


“I am happy, and it is most fitting, 
that this monument should be placed 
here almost within sight of the spot 
where Sheridan Lawrence headed his 
rafts and started down the Peace to Fort 
Vermilion.” 


Bishop R. J. Pierce of the Diocese of 
Athabasca, vividly painted word pictures 
of episodes in the life of Sheridan Law- 
rence, depicting the peculiar strength 
and independence of his nature. ‘That 
was the spirit of Sheridan Lawrence in 
his prime,” said Bishop Pierce, ‘strength 
and independence.” 


THE INDIVIDUALIST 


“There is a war and rumors of war between the Police at Cypress and the C.P.R. 
Indians objected to timber being cut at the Head of the Mountain by Mr. Muckle’s party and 


surrounded the camp. 


“The C.P.R. complained to the Police and were ordered to stop cutting wood. 


The 


They 


say they won’t stop and we hear Mr. Muckle has gone to Benton for arms and ammunition 
for his party, and proposes standing off the Indians and police.” 


—Fort Macleod Gazette, July 1, 1882. 
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An Account of the Frog Lake Massacre 


By 
GEORGE STANLEY (‘‘Mesunekwepan’’) 
As told to A. E. Peterson 


Editor's Note: On April 2, 1885, the outbreak of the Reil Rebellion was tragically 
marked by the massacre of nine residents of Frog Lake, 125 miles east of Edmonton, and the 
destruction of the tiny settlement by Big Bear’s band of Plains Crees. 


Those killed were: Indian Agent Thomas Quinn, farm instructor John Delaney, John 


Gowanlock, William Gilchrist, Father Fafard, Father Marchand, George Dill, Charles Gouin, 


and John Williscrojt. 


taken prisoner but later reached safety. 


In addition, Mrs. Delaaney, Mrs. Gowanlock and W. B. Cameron were 


This account is by a member of the Frog Lake band. His people, the Woods Crees, 
did not participate in the massacre but were present during the events which followed. 


I am shaking hands with you (A. E. 
Peterson) in the name of God so that 
what I say may be the truth. I am 
giving you this story of the massacre 
in the name of God and our King. 


At the first Indian Treaty given us 
by Queen Victoria, the Holy Pipestem I 
have here was used for the first time 
before white people and Indians alike. 
At that time my grandfather (Chaschakisk- 
wis) was made Chief of the Frog Lake 
Reserve. My grandfather lived here 
before the first Treaty and used to grow 
potatoes. After he died my father 
(Ohneepahao) was made Chief. The 
reason for starting my story in this way 
is to give you an idea of the people and 
the condition of things as they existed 
here before the massacre. The Holy 
Pipestem is over one hundred years 
old. My grandfather was eighty years 
old when he died and my father was 
nearly eighty years when he died. I 
am keeping this pipe today but will be 
soon passing it on to my children as my 
hair is turning grey. 


I was seventeen years old at the time 
of the massacre but I cannot tell you the 
day or the month as we Indians were 
not used to that. 


Before the Rebellion us Indians had 
our houses close together. One day (in 
1884) a man named Cutche came over and 
told my father that a white man—da 
Government man—had come to Onion 


Lake the day before and was coming to 
Frog Lake to meet the Indians that day. 
My father notified the other councillors, 
Little Bow, William Gladue and another 
whose name I cannot remember to go 
over at once to the Agency building. I 
hitched up the team and took them over. 
On reaching the Agent's house we found 
there, the government man, the Indian 
Agent, the farm instructor Sam Bellen- 
dine, the interpreter, and two policemen. 
One of these policemen was a big man. 
They were now going to have a business 
meeting. They were all seated in chairs. 


The Indian Agent spoke first. He said: 
“Ohneepahao, we are going to havea 
meeting with you. This man, who has 
been sent here by the Government, will 
talk to you now.”” The Government man 
said: “I have been sent here on a very 
important business to you, I want you to 
listen carefully as I have good news for 
you all. 


“There are two principal things I want 
to speak to you about. Big Bear wants 
to come here with his band to camp over 
the winter. It may be for a purpose, I 
do not know, but I would be very glad 
if you would give him permission. You 
have taken two bands into your reserve 
already, Chief Paskeweyen and his band 
and Chief Makeos and his band and I 
wish that you could also take in Big 
Bear. He will have to cut wood on your 
land, catch some fish in your lakes, etc., 


This interview was made in 1931 by Mr. Peterson. The story was translated into English from Mr. Stanley's 


native Cree language by interpreter George Fidler. 
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but for this you will be paid by the 
Government. Next summer another man 
will be sent out to find another place 
for Big Bear.” 


Ohneepahao replied: “I am willing 
to let Big Bear come here. We have 
always been good friends with the white 
people and the Indians.” 


The Government man then said: “I 
am very glad. There is one more thing 
I want to speak about and I want you 
to listen so that you can understand 
everything. Well Chief, I want you to 
accept everything for which I have been 
sent over. It is all to the good. I wish 
to find out from you if the Indians will 
be willing to let the white people build 
a grist mill at Frog Lake.’’ He did not 
say how many acres they would need. 
The understanding was that the Indians 
should get flour and lumber at half price. 
“If this mill operates I want you to think 
of the Keehewins, Chippewyans and the 
Crees at Onion Lake,” said the Govern- 
ment man, “'so that they will come to the 
mill as well. We might get a railroad 
here in four years’ time.” 


Ohneepahao then asked the other 
councillors to speak. Little Bow stood 
up and said: ‘We all agree to abide by 
the word of our Chief but we hope that 
we will not be deceived in this.” All 
the government men gave thanks to my 
father for all he had said and agreed to. 


The mill was proceeded with and a 
store, which had big windows on the 
south, was built up nearby. Big Bear and 
his band came from the south in the fall 
and camped about two miles south of us. 


It was nearly Good Friday when the 
Rebellion started. We were camped on 
the south-west side of Frog Lake where 
I was staying there with my father and 
mother. There was only our family and 
a few old women there in camp at that 
time; the other Indians had gone north 
trapping. The sun was getting low one 
evening when my father drove over to 
the Agency. He came home late that 
evening and said the Agent and the 
farm instructor had told him to get every- 
ing ready for spring work. He also 
brought with him one hundred pounds of 
flour and some other rations to be divided 
among the members of the band. The 
Agent instructed my father to go home, 
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which was a little over half a mile from 
where we camped that night. Next morn- 
ing, I told my father I would go ahead 
on the ice to bring the cattle around. 


“I will go with you, and your mother 
can take the team over with the camp- 
ing outfit,’ said my father. The sun 
was getting quite high by this time as 
we had slept late that morning. My 
father instructed me to bring the cattle 
up to the house while he would wait on 
the hill. 


In those days we did not know what 
an ox harness was; all we had was the 
yoke. I brought the oxen up and put 
the yoke on them to try out the plow. 
I hitched the oxen to the chain on the 
plow, went down to the field and put the 
plow in the ground but found that the 
frost was not yet out. 


While stopping in the middle of the 
field near Nepowquata’s present house, 
I saw a man riding quickly towards my 
father who was sitting on a hill nearby. 
As soon as I saw this man I immediately 
unhitched as I could not plough any- 
way and I wanted to hear what this 
man was going to talk about. This man’s 
was Chakwapokees—one of Big Bear's men. 
He had the farm instructor’s horse and 
carried a rifle on his side. When I got 
to the hill where they were talking, I 
looked up at the sun to see if it was 
dinner time. It was nearly midday. 


I noticed that my father was rather 
surprised to see Chakwapokees ride the 
instructor's horse and asked him about 
this. Chakwapokees answered, “Have 
you not heard the news? So you not 
know what is going on down around 
the Agency. We took all the whites 
early this morning but we are not going 
to hurt them. You can understand now 
why I have this horse.” 


My father said: “I was over to the 
Agency yesterday but did not hear 
of any trouble. I am surprised.” 
While they were thus talking, all of 
a sudden and like thunder, we heard 
several shots one after the other 
down towards the Agency. Chakwa- 
pokees wheeled his horse and gal- 
loped south as fast as he could go. 


I told my father that I was going 
over to see what had happened, but he 
warned me to stay away as there might 


be danger. I did not listen to him further 
but started towards the shooting. On 
looking back, I saw my father also com- 
ing. He was taking the road around 
by the bridge. 


When I reached the creek I plunged 
into the water up to my waist as I was 
in a hurry. I increased my speed be- 
cause of the cold water. I heard several 
more shots while running from the creek. 
As I reached the bluff just north of the 
agent's house, I met a young woman 
from Big Bear’s band crying at the top 
of her voice: ‘All the priests are killed 
and all the white people are killed.” 


After this woman had told me the 
news, I ran to the top of a little hill 
nearby. From there I could see several 
Indians in a hollow near the agent's 
building and a little to the north, some 
standing, others on horseback with 
weapons in their hands. By the time 
I got there they had all left. Here I 
found on the hill one of the Fathers 
lying helpless on the ground with blood 
streaming from his throat. He was still 
alive, breathing slowly. I said to him: 
“I am very sorry but it must be God's 
will." I took some grass to try and 
wipe away the blood which was coming 
from a gash in his throat. This was not 
very satisfactory, so I took my black silk 
handkerchief and tied it around his neck. 
He had his eyes closed but was still 
breathing as the blood trickled away 
from his throat at intervals. As I was 
bandaging him up I noticed that he 
struggled hard to get his breath. He 
had his robe on with a watch chain on 
one side and a cross on the other. I 
stayed with him till the last. This was 
about one hundred and fifty yards north 
of the Agent's house. 


After I finished working with the priest 
and knowing that he was dead, I made 
fer the Agent's house. I had only gone 
a few steps when I found the farm in- 
structor and a Father lying dead on the 
ground. I began to get frightened and 
ran on a short distance but returned to 
the bodies. I made another start towards 
the agency and had not gone far when 
I found the manager of the grist mill 
dead on the ground. I walked about ten 
yards when I heard a noise behind me. 
“Cheskwa-cheskwa.” I stopped and waited 
—it was my Uncle Kapechos, who had 


been sent ahead by my father to keep 
watch on me. I felt better now as being 
alone among those dead bodies was not 
a pleasant feeling. 


Kapechos and I walked over to 
the Agent's house. Here we found 
the Agent and the carpenter lying 
dead just outside the building. We 
stopped for a while as we were 
afraid to go to the church where the 
other Indians had gathered. After 
a while I told Kapechos that we had 
better go over and see what Big 
Bear was doing and he agreed after 
some hesitation. It was about a 
quarter of a mile away. 


When we got there everything was 
damaged. I saw two kegs of wine that 
the Church had had. I saw the Indians 
open these kegs and drink the wine. The 
rest they poured out on the ground. A 
few of Big Bear’s Indians clothed them- 
selves in the priests’ clothes. I joined 
in with them as they were having a good 
time. I went to the priests’ house and 
found on the floor a good black hat. I 
took this and put it on my head. Next I 
went to the Hudson's Bay store which 
was on a rise a little to the north-east 
of the church. Here I met my father 
who had just come up. He was glad to 
see me and said: “It is hard to see what 
has happened here. There has been a 
lot of bloodshed this day on our land. 
I never expected to see this. I will keep 
you with me from now on.” 


While we were talking several of Big 
Bear's men came running towards us. 
They were heading for Mr. Simpson's 
house, the manager of the Hudson’s Bay 
post. As the door was locked they could 
not get in so they started to yell and 
dance on the ground outside. An old 
man by the name of Kanephat was some 
distance behind and when he came up 
he asked: “Why don’t you go in?’’ When 
he found that the door was locked he 
said: “This is the way to do it,” and 
hammered the door with the stock of his 
gun. He did not succeed the first time 
but the second time he broke the lock 
of the door. “Now go right in,’ he said, 
and at once they all rushed in. My 
father was packed in with the Indians 
and the noise they made was something 
awful. They started to destroy things. 
The door of Mr. Simpson's private room 
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was open so I walked in to have a look 
around. Lying on a chair near the door 
were four beaver robes. I took these 
under my arm and walked out. When 
my father noticed me he instructed me 
to go back and put the robes where they 
belonged. 


It was awful to be there. Big Bear's 
men were dancing upstairs and break- 
ing things to pieces. My father, who 
by this time began to show annoyance, 
pushed his way through and went to the 
stairs. He got half way up but could 
not get any further as there were too 
many Indians. I tried to follow him. 


My father called to Big Bear and said: 
“I am surprised that you would allow 
your men to carry on like this. Are your 
people crazy or what is the matter, your 
minds cannot be right. If I had known 
of this I would have given you twenty- 
five head of cattle to kill instead of 
massacring the white people the way 
you have done, besides all the damage. 
All of you men get down and take noth- 
ing away from this house. Don't you 
know that Simpson is the man who has 
provided us with food? Treat him like 
your father and do not disturb him. You 
know he is married to an Indian woman, 
if you do not like my talk, take a gun 
and shoot me.” 


I was getting afraid and excited as I 
expected to see my father any moment 
come tumbling down the stairs a dead 
man. No shooting, however, took place, 
the men dropped everything and left the 
house. My father shut the door behind. 


The Hudson's Bay store was their next 
place of amusement. The reason for 
them not going there first was that they 
expected to find many valuable things 
in Mr. Simpson's private dwelling. We 
did not follow them further. My father’s 
mind turned towards home. He was 
afraid that Big Bear had laid plans to 
take the Frog Lake band prisoners. 
“George, let us go home. They have 
accomplished what they set out to do. 
There is nothing more.” 


We started for home but had not 
gone far when Big Bear's men again 
rushed into Simpson's house. We 
Looked back and saw them go in. 
My father held my hand for fear that 
I would return. This was about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 
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When we got back to the house there 
was nobody home. The squaws from 
Big Bear’s band had moved camp to near 
where I had been trying to plow that 
morning, while the men were busy with 
destruction around the Agency. They 
had taken my mother along with them 
to their camp. I spotted our tepee with 
the Holy Stem just outside. It was in 
the centre; they had put it there pur- 
posely to show that we were captured. 
We walked into our tepee. As soon as 
mother saw us she broke into tears. ‘All 
of us will be killed now this day,” she 
said; tears came into my eyes in pity of 
my mother. After we had comforted her 
by saying that we thought everything 
would come out all right, she prepared 
something to eat; but I could not eat 
after all the excitement. I said I would 
go out and look for the horses. This was 
merely an excuse on my part as I did 
not want to show my nervousness. My 
father told me not to go far as it would 
be better for us to be together. 


As soon as I got outside I made for 
the same hill that we had been sitting 
on that morning when the first shots 
were fired. On that hill I could overlook 
the country to the south to see if Big 
Bear was coming and as it was a very 
hot day I wanted to catch the breeze. 


I had not been sitting there long when 
I saw Indians bringing over two white 
women they had captured and made 
prisoners. The women were walking 
ahead, the Indians following behind. A 
shert distance behind these Indians came 
two squaws with a large shawl out- 
stretched between them and under which 
was Mr. Cameron, the only white man 
saved. The squaws belonged to the Frog 
Lake band of Indians. 


As I was not an eyewitness to see 
the escape of Mr. Cameron, I can only 
tell you what I heard then and was 
common knowledge to us Indians at that 
time as to Mr. Cameron's getaway. While 
Big Bear was busy ordering the white 
people together at the Agency, Mrs. 
Simpson hid Cameron in a small building 
close to the Hudson's Bay store. She put 
clothes over him. When the shooting 
started, Mrs. Simpson and Mrs. John 
Horse took a big red shawl and brought 
him into the bush where they concealed 
him till after the shooting. Later they 
brought him to camp. 


After I made sure that these Indians 


were coming into camp with the 
prisoners I ran back and told my father 
what I had seen. 

These two women were brought to our 
tent. As they came up one of them 
fainted and fell to the ground. Mother 
brought out some water and gave her. 
Father said: “I am glad that you have 
been brought here, I will see that you 
are not harmed.” 

Mr. Cameron had been brought up by 
this time and when he heard my father's 
voice went up to him, took his hand and 
said, “Haymen—Haymen, nechaw maskoch 
nakanepin anoch.” (“It is hard—it is hard, 
maybe I'll be killed today.’’) “Namoyah,” 
said my father, ‘neither you nor these 
two women shall be killed. I will speak 
for you.” 

Mr. Cameron was brought into the tent 
and given a seat, he came up to me, 
shook hands and repeated the same 
words. But he did not recognize me until 
he had been told that I was Ohneepa- 
haos’ son. 


Big Bear set aside a special tent for 
the two women that had been taken 
prisoners and ordered J. Prichard and 
Budreau, interpreters, to keep watch. A 
meeting was called and all the Indians 
gathered. Some time before this a mes- 
senger had been sent north to inform 
members of the Frog Lake band—who 
were out trapping—of what happened. 

On the return of these Indians my 
father felt more confident and ordered 
them to save the white people at all 
cost. Big Bear, on the other hand, 
warned them of danger if they did not 
submit to his commands. J. Prichard 
and Budreau were friendly to Mr. 
Cameron and the two women prisoners 
so, in company with Isadore Boyah, John 
Horse and Yellow Bear, kept close guard, 
fearful that some of Big Bear's men 
might take revenge. 


When morning came, Big Bear put up 
a large tent for a dance, and a general 
meeting was called to discuss future 
plans. Guns were placed inside the tent. 
Big Bear and Imasis were sitting together 
while Wandering Spirit sat on a bench 
near the door with a gun resting on his 
shoulder. My father and I were some 
distance down from the door. Little Bow, 
Wm. Gladu, Isadore Moyah and John 
Horse were also in the tent. This was 
about ten o'clock in the morning. 
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Chief Saskaskooch, from Onion Lake, 
came driving up to the tent in a buck- 
board, just as we had all gathered. He 
was met by some of Big Bear’s men and 
brought into the tent where he was given 
a seat next to my father. He was dressed 
in a blanket coat with a big strap for 
a belt, a fox skin for a cap and carried 
a big butcher knife on his side. He stood 
up fanning himself as he said: “I just 
came over to see if what I have heard 
is true. As I came along by the Agency 
I noticed several dead people there, and 
the buildings were destroyed. I am very 
sorry to see what you people have done. 
We have at Onion Lake a Church of Eng- 
land minister and Indian officials and 
we do not want them to be killed in this 
way. I left guards there to protect them. 
There are some Indians there too who 
might start trouble so I must go back 
tonight. Let this be the finish to your 
work.” 


My father agreed to all that had been 
said. Big Bear did not make any answer 
but Wandering Spirit jumped to his feet, 
loaded his gun, went up to Saskaskooch 
and pointed the barrel to his face. He 
said: ‘I will blow your brains out.” My 
father jumped up immediately and grab- 
bed the gun and said: “Cheskwa— 
Cheskwa, my friend. If you will not 
shoot I will give you a cow that I have 
down in the swamp.” Wandering Spirit 
turned and went to his seat. 


Saskaskooch did not seem the least bit 
worried as he pulled out his big knife 
and told Wandering Spirit to get up and 
face him. He said: “I will cut you to 
pieces, although I have only one arm 
I am not afraid of you. I used to be in 
front when we fought the Blackfoot 
Indians. You were behind then. It is 
a shame to see how you have butchered 
these innocent white people there, but 
you cannot scare me.” 


Big Bear now spoke and expressed his 
surprise at the way they were carrying 
on. He ordered that another meeting be 
held in two days so that the Indians 
from Onion Lake could be present. 


“If anyone here is caught running 
away until the next meeting is held, he 
will be killed,’’ added Wandering Spirit. 


The meeting took place is planned and 
everything came off quietly, the Indians 
all going back to their respective camps. 
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Eye Oneners 


Bob Edwards and his Calgary Eye Opener have a fond place in Alberta's 
history. During the period from 1902 to 1922 when the newspaper was pub- 
lished, it was a champion of the people and was widely read throughout the 
West. With satire and wit the Eye Opener mocked or exposed the stuffed shirts, 
crooked promoters, politicians and many others during its 20 years of existence. 


It was perhaps the last of the fearless class of outspoken newspapers for which 
the West was famous. 


The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye 
Opener and Bob Edwards Summer Annual. The figurehead which he used in his 
“Eye Openers” column is reproduced above. 


SEPT. 5, 1908: DEC. 21, 1912: 

“Ha! What's this? A voice from Nor- “As soon as this issue is out we 
wood. The dear Norwood people, ac- are off for a few weeks’ holiday to 
cording to last advices, are all busy mak- southern California We mention 
ing doughnuts for their famous Fair to this in order that our friends who 
be held in October. For a year after miss us from our accustomed haunts 
the Fair, the digestive organs of the may not jump to the conclusion that 
visitors from Peterborough and strays we are off on a bat.” 


from the Tercentenary will be in such a 
state that they won't be able to hold any- 
thing on their stomachs but their hands.” AUG. 2, 1913: 


— “We wish to take this opportunity of 
SEPT. 7, 1912: warning the suckers of the West, which 
“An awful lot of swell Britishers have 


includes the coast, against investing in 
come across the pond to visit western lots in a place called Port Edward, nine 
Canada. We do not know what designs miles from Prince Rupert. Port Edward 
they have on the West, but have a dark ‘townsite,’ which is composed of stumps 
suspicion that they intend starting a Bel- of trees, calls itself the industrial annex 
gian hare ranch somewhere. Nobody of Prince Rupert and is being exploited 
has started a Belgian hare ranch for by a Prince Rupert lawyer, a surveyor 
scme time now. and a man from Seattle. Whenever there 
anced is anything queer to be exploited at the 
OCT. 19, 1912: coast, there is always a ‘man from 
“During the ten years we have been Seattle’ mixed up in it. Did you ever 
running the Eye Opener we have made notice?” 
a number of enemies. We are perfectly 
conscious of that, but they are persons 
whom we would not have cared to have FEB. 26, 1916: 
as friends anyhow. No doubt, within the “(Society Note)—Mrs. Arthur Dyren- 
past six months especially, we have forth. prominent in church work and 
acquired quite a choice assortment of charitable enterprises, has taken a cot- 
enemies amongst unscrupulous real tage for the summer on the Blackfoot 
estate wildcatters. In protecting the Reserve, where she will teach the Indians 
public from investment sharks and in to play golf.” 
looking after the interest of the man in 
the street, the ordinary man, we cannot 
help but make enemies. Itis unpleasant 1922 Annual: 
in many ways, but a paper such as ours “Calgary is fortunate for having all 
has to suffer a certain amount of abuse its real estate and oil scandals while 
as a price for the good it accomplishes. young, as children have the measles and 
It is more or less difficult, anyhow, for other diseases while young and are then 
a truthful man to be popular.” shed of them forever.” 
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JULY 18, 1908: 


“Without the periodical scandals at 
Ottawa, lots of decent people in the West 
would never hear of the place.” 


MAY 20, 1911: 


“As a cheap form of entertain- 
ment, the moving picture show has 
gained a popularity that is posi- 
tively amazing. It would be a great 
scheme if the Calgary board of 
trade were to make use of the 
cinematograph in its publicity cam- 
paign. The utility of the cinemato- 
graph in its application to publicity 
should prove most valuable.” 


SEPT. 7, 1912: 


(From the Midnapore Gazette)—"The 
village trustees, at their last meeting, 
voted the sum of $4 from the town fund 
to fill up a hog wallow on main street. 
The poor hogs will miss the spot, but 
such is life.” 


OCT. 19, 1912: 


“An eastern despatch informs a 
startled world that Harry Corby, of 
‘Corby’s Whiskey,’ has been made a 
member of the Canadian Senate. If 
Corby only made better whiskey the 
appointment wouldn't be so bad, but we 
never fancied ‘Corby.’ It tastes too cop- 
pery. If Mr. Corby would rectify this, 
he no doubt would make a fair senator 
as senators 


MARCH 18, 1916: 


“We notice that the many-bladed 
pocket knives distributed amongst the 
Members (M.L.A.’s) at Edmonton as “pre- 
requisites’ have no corkscrews this year. 
This is a grave omission.” 


SEPT. 5, 1908: 


“Lord Roberts had occasion to pass 
through Norwood recently on the after- 
noon express. His lordship expressed 
great pleasure at passing through Nor- 
wood. He was afraid they were going 
to ask him to stop off. At the depot, as 


the train whizzed by, might have been 
observed Sir George Reynolds, Hon. 
Thomas Linton, minister of public works, 
Bole Hill, M.P., and several others. They 
were perfectly sober.” 


SEPT. 7, 1912: 


(Society Note)—‘Miss Maggie Broad- 
foot who, accompanied by her mother, 
has been travelling abroad this summer, 
returned to the city last week, after hav- 
ing visited many notable points in Eng- 
land and the continent. In speaking of 
Paris, Miss Broadfoot says she was 
profoundly impressed with the Moulin 
Rouge, where the great Napoleon was 
crowned. 


“Mrs. Broadfoot admits that Benjamin 
Constant, the portrait painter, accepted 
a commission to paint her daughter's 
picture, but denies that Maggie posed to 
the artist in the altogether. This will be 


a relief to Miss Broadfoot’s numerous 
admirers.” 


MARCH 18, 1916: 


“We need women in politics. Women 
could never possibly participate in any 
graft system, owing to their inability to 
keep a secret. As publicity is the remedy 
for most political ills, women in politics 
should function admirably. Hear, hear!" 


AUGUST 1, 1908: 


“One of the reasons why the Eye 
Opener has so many high ideals is that 
Calgary is over 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea.” 


SEPT. 7, 1912: 


(Society Note)—"A charming At Home 
was given one night last week by Miss 
Annie Schwab, in the Bird Block. When 
the police made their raid, Miss Lena 
O'Connor was discovered pouring tea.” 


OCT. 19, 1912: 


“A couple of Grit newspapers at Van- 
couver, the World and the Sun, have 
been indulging in hysterical roasts of 
the Eye Opener. We wish those epile- 


ptics wouldn't have their fits on our 
doorstep.” 
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LETTERS FROM “OLD GLAD” 


These two letters, written to government librarian Katherine Hughes in 1910. have 
been preserved both for their historical value and as examples of composition produced by a 
self-educated man who had spent 62 years on the Alberta frontier. The author was William 
S. Gladstone, or “Old Glad” who is prominently mentioned by Rev. John McDougall and 
other early pioneers. After his term with the H.B.Co., he lived for a time in Fort Benton, 
Montana, and in 1870 constructed the famous Fort Whoop-Up for Healy and Hamilton. He 


was the main carpenter in building Fort Macleod and erected the first frame house in 
Alberta. 


These letters (written) two years before his death, are reproduced as he wrote them. 
Words in brackets explain the more difficult terms used by the pioneer. 


1910 
Montain Mill, Aug. 11 


Miss Hughes. 


i recived your letter a long time ago. i am such a poor writer i did not like to com- 
menc writing, but if i could aford to go to Edmonton and see you i could tell you some 
things. If i can set down beside some one and am asked about things, a good meny things 
comes into my head. i have a very good memory but i cannot put tham in writeing. For 
one thing my hands are tow stif and i am giting old. 


iam now 78. i landed at Edmonton in Oct. 6th 1848. That will be 62 years ago. 
§ left thare in the spring of ‘64 and been in this part of the south since. You ask me in 
your letter about the old timers. Thare is a good deel sayed about tham that is not true. 
i was down to Pincher Creek about tow weeks ago and i was asked how maney indians i 
had killed. Now i never killed aney and did not want to kill tham. All in all the old 
timers was a good lot of men. We all traded wiskey. 


Well the HBC company traded rum up to the year 1860. i have seen as maney 
indans drunk at Edmonton and Rockey Mountain House as ever i seen aney whar elce and 
when thay got to drunk we have put tham to bed and treated tham a good deel better them 
(than) some of our sivilised bartenders how (who) take all your money and then kick you 
out. Thare has been more crime since we have been sivilised then thare ever was before. 
Thare is such men as Bob Steel, old Jim Cobern, Mr. Whee, and last but not lest Mr. D. W. 
Davis, how (who) was our member at Ottawa for (3) years or tow terms. Thay are all 
dead now and i sopose i will go soon. i feel myself giting old. If thare is any questions 
you would like to ask i will try and answer but i cannot write much. hopeing that you 
will be able to make this out. 


I Remain 
(Signed) W. S. GLADSTONE 
Better nowing (known) as 


Old Glad 


P.S. Thare is Mrs. Mcleod. She was the first withe ladey that came hear. Ask hir how 
the old timers treted hir. 


W.S.G. 
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1910 
Montain Mill, Sept 7. 4 
Miss Hughie. 


i recived your letter yesterday so i lost now time to write. i will try and answer your 
questions as well as i can. 

In the first place i was born in Montreal on the 29 day of December in the year 1832, 
so that i will be 78 years old on the 29 of December next. i left home on the 29 of Aprel 
in the year of 1848 in a barck canoe for the HBC compeny for the tirm of 5 years as an 
Apprentice Boat Builder at the big sum of 10 pound per year. i revied (arrived) at Edmon- 
ton some time in October of the same year. i did not stop long at Edmonton. i was sent 
on to spend my first winter at Rockey Mountain House. 


Mr. John Rowand was the chife at that time and a very hard man he was. The man 
in charge of Rockey Mountain House was Mr. Louse (Louis) la Blance. The fort was onely 
kept up in the winter so in the spring of ‘49 we shut up the fort and all went down to 
Edmonton to spend the summer. Mr. Rowand sone was in charge at Edmonton, about as 
hard a man as his farther (father) if not more so. 


In the spring of 1853 i was sent down in the boats to Yorck with the fur and to bring 
up the goods. On our way up at Noreway House we took on Farther Lacombe. He came 


to take the place of the Rieovend Mr. Thibeault at the Divels Lake, now cauld (called) 
Lake St. Ane. 


As for the famely name of Mr. Rowand wife, i do not know. She was a half bread 
women. She dide (died) in the sumer of 48. i was at the funrel. Mr. Harrot, how 
(who) was in charge of Edmonton in ‘47, was marred to a dather of Mr. Rowand. Thay 
boath dide (died) the same summer. i think if i was thare i could show the graves. It is 
hard for me to write about tham times. iam not in the habet of writing much. 


i hope you will be able to read it. i wish i could aford to go to Edmonton and see 
it before all the old land marks are gone. i think the government aught to give me a trip 
this fall. i cannot tell much about Father Lacombe.’ i did not see much of him till the 
year of 1858. i spent the winter of that year at fort Edmonton. 


The first miners came to Edmonton in the year 1860. Thay war Mr. Love and Mr. 
Clover. The bare is named after him. (Clover Bar). In the year 1861 and 1862 thare 
was some gold taken out on the bars but the compeny would not buy it so most of tham left. 


As for my companions, i do not think thare is maney of tham left. Thare is a Mrster 
McCalley (McCauley), Mr. John Sincler (Sinclair), Mr. W. Burwich, he was our blacksmith, 
Mr. Gorge Gullin (Goun), and his brother James and Mr. Jack Nores (Norris) and a few 
more at St. Albert. i do not know if thare is meney of them left. 


i was in the employ of the company till the year 1864. i left that year for fort Benton. 
i was at Rockey Mountain House when Mr. Palliser and partey wintered thare and the 
next winter i was with tham and wintered at Edmonton. That was in the year 1858 and 
1859. Thay spent most of thar time looking at the stars. Thay had a dance or tow, thay 
ware a nice lot of men. i sopose you have read Mr. Palliser report. i do not know that 
Dr. Rae ever past at Edmonton. Know he went a few times out north looking for aney 
any trace of Franklen but he went by way of Green Lake. i was very near going with him. 


i remember a party of Crees killing a Blackfoot on top of the hill this side of the river 
at Edmonton about tow miles from the fort. Mr. W. Cristey (Christie) was in charge at 
the time. That was in 1862. 


It was in the spring, thare was ice on the river, yet the bodey was left laying whare 
thay killed him and about a week after, Father Lacombe came from St. Albert and was 
mad to think that nobody had bured it. So he went with his doy slay and brught the 
} . body in to the fort and put it near the grave yard himself. 

i think this letter is long enuf. My hands gits very stif. About the death of old Rowand, 
it is a long storey so i will write you agane in a week or tow. i must tell you what we 
called Mr. Rowand. We called him ‘one pound one’’. He was lame of one leg and it 
sounded on one platform of the fort as one pound one when he walked. well no more. 


Hopeing this will find you in good health. By the first week in October it will be 62 
years since i arived at Edmonton. 


I remain 


Yours 


(Signed) W. E. S. Gladstone 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


Site of Fort Edmonton Marked 


The celebrations held during the past 
year to mark Alberta’s Golden Jubilee 
have done much to stimulate and renew 
interest in the province's history. The 
publication of special newspaper edi- 
tions, the writing of local histories, and 
the erection of signs and memorials have 
all contributed to this end. 


Not the least significant of these his- 
tory markers is the tastefully designed 
provincial government sign recently 
erected on the Legislative Building 
grounds to mark the site of Fort Edmon- 
ton, the last buildings of which were torn 
down in 1915. It is hoped that this initial 
step is but a prelude ot the restoration 
of the fort as it appeared at the height 
of its glory. 


x 
Historical Society Meetings 
The Historical Society of Alberta 


opened its regular monthly meetings for 
the 1955-56 season in the Rutherford 
Library at Edmonton on October 26th, 
when Dr. D. I. Buchanan, M.B., Ch.B., 
D.F.H., gave an interesting address on 
“The descendants and Contemporaries of 
Louis L’Iroquois” 

“It is recorded,’ said Dr. Buchanan, 
“that Louis the Iroquois, of the surname 
of Karhiio or Calihoo, voyaged west and 
north (from Montreal) with other voya- 
geurs in 1800. The detailed evidence we 
possess of the offspring of Louis L’Iro- 
quois stems from the records of births, 
marriages and deaths kept at St. Albert 
and Lac Ste. Anne by the Oblate Fathers. 
Within the past eighteen months a num- 
ber of these descendants were found to 
possess a very rare type of blood and, 
in ccnsequence, over three hundred have 
been tested for evidence of ‘Rh. chromo- 
somal deletion.’ Medical history was 
made in May, 1955, when two transfu- 
sions of this rare blood were sent to Cali- 
fornia for a white mother and child who 


also possessed a very rare type of Rh 
deletion.” 


For its November meeting, the Society 
was privileged to hear Dr. Douglas 
Leechman, Director of Canadiana at the 
Glenbow Foundation in Calgary. Dr. 
Leechman, a noted anthropologist, dealt 
with the migration routes from Asia. He 
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stated that man first entered North Am- 
erica about 20,000 years ago and detail- 
ed the routes and research completed in 
this field. Dr. Leechman was formerly 
senior anthropologist at the National 
Museum of Canada. 


* * 


“Our War With Spain” 


One fine spring day in the year 1897, 
I recall riding out from Lethbridge with 
a friend of mine to bring in a bunch of 
cattle which he had bought from a 
rancher on Lee’s Creek. We reached 
the ranch-house at sundown and were 
greeted by a lanky young cowboy, who 
said he was a new “hand” from “the 
States.” As he was about to lead our 
horses away, he suddenly turned and 
asked, “How's the War going?’ My 
friend looked blank for a moment, then 
smiled and said, “What war, son?” 

“Why,” he said, his eyes glowing, 
“Our war with Spain.” 

Only then did I catch on. He had been 
reading the serial under that title, that 
had been running for some months in the 
old “Cosmopolitan Magazine.” He had 
taken the story for gospel truth, and little 
wonder, for throughout the narrative the 
names of General Miles, General Wood 
and other high-ranking American officers 
were freely used. 


We tried to let the boy down gently, 
but I’m afraid we made a poor fist of it, 
for he left us without another word. 


As every schoolboy knows, the 
Spanish-American War did not break 
out for another year. It was, I recall 
quite distinctly, early summer in 1898, 
that I stood on the dock at San Francisco 
and watched the first American troops 
embark for the Philippines. As they 
marched up the gang-plank to the stir- 
ring strains of the band, and the cheers 
of thousands, the gallant figure of one 
tall young fellow caught my eye. His 
glance crossed mine, and his face lighted 
up in instant recognition. Grinning de- 
risively, he gave me a mock salute, and 
then called out through his two cupped 
hands: “How’s our war with Spain 
going now?” 

It was the lanky young cowboy from 
“the States.” 
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THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 


To promote interest in Alberta's history. 


To aid in the building of museums, including the rebuild- 
ing of Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading posts 
and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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